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JEWISH MYSTICISM 


Mysticism—this must be borne in mind from the outset—has no definite 
contents, but is a mode of thought, feeling, or will. Mysticism is a way which the 
human soul goes and or which it believes to come to results that could not be 

~obtained on any other way. One could say, in terms of philosophy : mysticism 
isnot a system, but a method ; and in terms of theology : it does not possess any 
articles of faith, but only a faith. 

There is great variety in mysticism, variety ensuing already from the fact 
that here feeling, there thought and there again volition predominantly finds 
expression, i.e. that mysticism may be emotional or speculative or volitional. 
But all mysticism, however it may present itself, has one root, the main and 
principal one in common. It exists in the conviction and of the conviction that 
temporal man on earth is able, or that there is something within him which is 
able, to penetrate to, or to be penetrated with, something eternal and infinite, 
and to be wholly united therewith, and, for moments or for hours or for always, 
to live therewith. 

All mysticism is thus founded on the assuredness that the distance between 
the earthly world and an eternal world can be transcended and overcome, that 
ultimately therefore there is no real separation, no real antagonism between 
this world and beyond. In this conviction that the difference between the 
earthbound man and a free, infinite, eternal power can be eliminated, mysticism 
possesses its one and all. To prove the possibility of this is the task that 
mysticism sets itself. The proof which it offers is the personal one: men have 
had the immediate experience of this and they tell us about it. 

It is this immediateness that is most important to mysticism ; its aim and 
fulfilment are the “ unio mystica’’, the ‘‘ mystical union” in the precise 
meaning of this term. Mysticism must therefore be distinguished from the 
belief in mysteries. Mysteries lack this immediateness. It is characteristic of 
mysteries that they are bound up with something instrumental, some object, 
be it a magic substance or the performance of a holy rite, without which a union 
of mortal man with the eternal being is not attainable. Mysticism, on the other 
hand, knows only the human being and the eternal being, nothing can be between 

them, nothing material or palpable can stand as the necessary mediator. 

That is the peculiarity of mysticism, but within that it has, as aforesaid, 
its remarkable variety. The one and permanent object to which man should 
penetrate, may be a personal being, or may be the év xai wé&v, the “one and 

all’, the eternal substance or eternal nature. It may be the one God, or the 
one saviour, or the infinite nothing that is behind everything. Mysticism may 
_ be theistic, pantheistic and also atheistic. The one as well as the other can be, 
and has been, mysticism. The only decisive thing is that there is for man the way 
_ to this one and ultimate object. 

As to the nature of that way, we again find a multitude of different forms. 

The way can be one of piety or of speculation or of meditation. Man can be led 
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along that way by training his thought or his feeling or his will, or by eliminating 
his thought or feeling or will. Mysticism can be detachment from the world, 
guy?) udvou Tpds udvov, or it can acknowledge the world, and wish to have 
God descend to the world. It can be Agnosticism or Gnosticism, it can possess 
a “ doctrina ” or a “ docta ignorantia”’. It can be a mysticism of speech and 
of song, or a mysticism of sparing words and of silence. It can demand the law 
or the liberation from the Law, it can attribute or dispute personality to man. 
It can demand that he withdraw into himself in meditation, or that he stand 
forth in self-expression, it can, as it were, be an inhaling one, or an exhaling one. 
In the great history of mysticism all that has had its place. 

There is actually no mysticism as such and no mystic as such. Just as 
religion exists only in the individual religions, so mysticism exists only in the 
various forms of mysticism. It can arise out of every religion, every piety, every 
belief and every non-belief, out of every trend of thought, every philosophy, 
out of every realm of art, and it has arisen out of almost all. What is common 
to it becomes evident only from all its diverse forms. Only in those diverse 
forms do we encounter mysticism as a human reality, as a historic fact. There 
is a mysticism of Taoism, of Hinduism, of Buddhism, of Judaism, of Chris- 
tianity, of Islam, of Platonism and the Stoa, of the Philosophy of Identity and 
of the Philosophy of History, of humanism and of nationalism. Common to 
them all is the conviction of being able to penetrate to the ultimate. But this 
conviction receives its character, its form and its expression from the religion, 
the philosophy, the manner and way of thought, of feeling, of volition within 
which it develops. That starting point, that soil from which mysticism derives 
in each case, decides the course and to a great measure also the goal. 

The peculiarity of Jewish Mysticism can therefore be understood only, if 
its precondition, that is, the peculiarity of Jewish religion, is understood. 

In this religion there is a force that can keep mysticism at a distance, but 
also a force that can lead to it. The great importance which the commandment 
here has, can stand against mysticism. Piety here is first and foremost the 
fulfilment of the divine commandment. All awe of God, all love to God is 
founded on it, all faith in God is derived from it. A word of Ben Sira, at a period, 
when one already began to ponder about religion, says: ‘‘ Faith is, to do 
His will” (Hebrew Text, 15, 15). In Jewish religious literature of all 
centuries it is always stressed that before religious understanding there stands 
religious deed, that thinking rightly is dépendent on doing rightly. A favourite 
quotation in this connection is the sentence from Exodus (xxiv, 7): ‘ All that 
the Lord has spoken, let us do and hear ”—putting first the doing and then the 
hearing. Thus the commandment stands foremost, and the commandment | 
does not take man up to God that he be united with God, but places man facing 
God that he may listen to Him and serve Him. Action itself, which is demanded, 
is moreover, something un-mystical. It links man up with a definite place, it: 
holds him fast on this Earth ; on this soil on which he is set, he has to fulfil it; | 
here he has to hearken to what is spoken to him by God. Therein doubtlessly | 
lies the strength of this religion, and this is doubtlessly an unmystical strength. , 

There is however also a force in this religion which had to lead to mysticism | 
and has indeed ever again led to it. Behind the commandment there always | 
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stands God. Man who fulfils the commandment, fulfils the will of God, enters 
into God’s will, receives God’s will into himself. A sentence from “‘ The Chapters 
of the Fathers’, often repeated and often varied, declares: ‘“‘ Make His will 
yours and He will make your will His.” Here mysticism could always take up 
and has always taken up its cue. Moreover, he who fulfils God’s commandment, 
“walks in the ways of God,” he “‘ finds ” God and is “‘ with God ”’. And he who 
loves God, and for love and with love does what God has commanded, surely is 
united with God, for all love unites. Here too the gate opened to mysticism. 
~ And further this religion is distinguished by its theocentric character ; all is 
viewed as from God, all thinking should be thinking as from God, all true 
knowledge is a knowledge issuing from the one God. From there too would 
mysticism find its way. 

The conception of holiness has led in the same direction. Man is to become 
holy, as God is holy. This was the idea above all through which Judaism had 
been revolutionary. In the other ancient religions—and traces of this are still 
visible also in the older parts of the Bible—the Holy was that from which man 
was to keep at a distance, it was to be only in seclusion, in the ‘‘ templum ”’, 
the “fanum”’, it was “taboo”. It was a revolutionary step in the history o 1 
religion, when the Holy was made something ethical and thereby made to be 
something which man is to make his own, when it was spoken: “ Ye shalt be 
holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy ” (Lev. xix, 2)—or as the old explana- 
tion from the first century puts it: ‘‘ Just as I am holy, so shall ye be holy.” 
“ Just as God’: this surely could also mean and promise the “ unio mystica ”’. 
It is from here that the Jewish mysticism of holiness started. 

The approach to mysticism was at that time opened widest by the fact 
that the old Bible had soon become to be something new. In every clearly 
defined religion a creative period, in which it was born, or later experienced its 
renaissance, is followed by a period of pondering about the religion: although 
this pondering too may, of course, be something creative, it may be a creative 
response. In that period—evident in Judaism in the second century B.c.—every 
sentence, every word of the Bible began to mean more than was expressed by 
the mere word. The Bible became a book of hidden meanings and thus a new 
book. The feeling for the genius of the Bible revealed itself here. For this is what 
distinguishes genius from mere talent: the word of genius ever speaks more 
than it pronounces literally, even more perhaps than its author had meant to 
say ; the word of talent says no more than just what it says. One might also 
put it in this way: the Bible became and remained a book full of poetry, that 
is to say, a book having not only the palpable foreground, but also a deep 
mysterious background, a book which does not only speak of any individual 
human being but of the human being, which does not only relate an individual 
occurrence, but has in mind what ever recurs, what is ever again experienced 
in life. From every sentence, every word, every rhythm of the Bible one sensed 
this poetic quality, this genius of expression ; nothing in it, so one felt, was 
meant to be merely prosaic. All mysticism indeed has a source in the poetic. 
Everywhere one searched for, and found, a hidden meaning, the truth that 
issues from the mystery. In this way one came to mysticism. It is not a mere 
occurrence that the two men who most emphatically demanded meditation on 
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“what is written”, Akiba ben Joseph and Simon ben Johai, were regarded 
as the fathers of mysticism. 

For this very reason, that Judaism had its holy book and that the Jewish 
mind would ever again penetrate into its depth, the fountain of mysticism 
sprang up ever again. For this reason books on mysticism could, later on, 
take the form of sermons on biblical sentences or of commentaries to books of 
the Bible ; the commentary meant to conduct the spring into its bed. All this 
was most significantly expressed in a sentence of the “Zohar”, a book in 
which, in middle period of the Middle Ages, all teachings of Jewish mysticism 
were embraced: ‘“‘ The mystery is the soul of the Bible, and God is the soul of 
the soul.” 

Thus a mysticism, conscious of itself, arose in Judaism at an early date. 
The philosophy of Philo and the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon are left aside here, for 
the mysticism contained in them had not derived only from Jewish, but also 
from Greek thought. Only that mysticism shall be dealt with here, which wholly 
sprang from the soil of Judaism, even though here and there it was open to 
external influence. 

From the outset and in all its long development mysticism meant to prove . 
in two ways the “‘ unio mystica”’. These two ways are spoken of in an old 
anonymous sermon on the text of Exodus xix, 20, preserved in the “ Midrash ” 
to this book ; it probably goes back as far as the first century. It says as 
follows: ‘“‘ The Psalm (cxv, 16) tells us: ‘ The heaven, even the heavens are 
the Lord’s, but the earth has He given to the children of men.’ That held good 
up to the time of revelation. But when God revealed himself on Mount Sinai, 
something quite new, something epoch-making came into existence. God then 
gave and ordained that what is below will ascend to what is above and what is 
above will descend to what is below. Therefore it has here, in the story of the 
revelation, been spoken thus: ‘ The Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on the 
top of the mountain, and the Lord called Moses up to the top of the mountain, — 
and Moses went up.’’”’ These are the two ways leading to the ‘“‘ unio mystica ”’ : 
God descends to the sphere of man, man ascends to the sphere of God. It is 
in both these directions, which, however, can also pass over into one another, 
that the manyfold Jewish mysticism presents itself. 

The first mentioned way may also be termed the mysticism of the “‘ She- 
khinah ’’, that is to say, of the “ dwelling” of God, of His presence on earth. 
This concept of the “‘ Shekhinah ” which is also met in the Revelation (xxi, 3) 
and in the Gospel of John (i, 14) and in some respects also corresponds to the 
term of tAtjpwua (Ephes. i, 23, Col. i, 19; ii, 9), had already acquired a 
historic significance in Judaism. Old biblical conception had seen the place of 
the Shekhinah in the Tabernacle and later in the Temple. When the Temple was 
destroyed, the question arose, where the Shekhinah then was. We may hear 
the answer to it in a song of that time, which says: ‘‘ Now the sanctuary is 
denied to me, but my heart possesses the houses of prayer and the houses of | 
learning ” (Midrash Cant. v, 2). In this answer the generation after the destruc- 
tion, obliged to submit to the hard fact that the Temple would not so soon be 
restored, included also the Shekhinah: ‘‘ Wherever there is a congregation, 
there is the Shekhinah.” The word of the Psalm (Ixxxii, 1): ‘“ God standeth 
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in the congregation of God”’ became the text of a mystical sermon. And its 
theme remained constant in all times of mysticism. The Synagogue and the 
house of learning rose into the mystic sphere, they became the mystical abode : 
where they are, there is the Shekhinah, there can man be in the immediate 
presence of God. 

Thence this way of mysticism proceeded, on the one hand inwards to the 
individual, on the other hand outwards to the community, the People. Man 
himself, the single individual—thus it was said—can be equal to the congrega- 
tion, and this is a favourite idea of all mysticism. A teacher of that time said : 
“ Where anyone sits, deeply sunk into God’s teachings, there is the Shekhinah ”’ 
(Abot III, 7), and he had the courage to apply to the individual the word that 
the Holy Scripture, in the opinion of older teachers, attributed to the sanctuary : 
“ Even there, where I record my name, I will come unto thee and I will bless 
thee ” (Exod. xx, 24). But no less is the idea upheld that the place and power 
of mysticism already belonged to the community, to the Jewish People as such. 
Israel is not only seen as “‘ communio sanctorum ”’ but as ‘‘ communio mystica ”’ 
—as a mystical communion; ‘ Where Israel is, there is the Shekhinah.”’ 
The saying was even ventured: ‘‘ If Israel goes into exile, then the Shekhinah, 
as it were, goes into exile too.” 

This doctrine has also had its theory. It was based above all on the term 
“ Zimzum ’’, the “ contraction ”’ of the divine being. What is special—so it is 
said—does not detract from what is general, the comprehensive. The com- 
prehensive and general ‘‘ dwells’ with all its power in the special; it, as it 
were, contracts itself therein. The old metaphor for this is: ‘‘ the ocean remains 
what it is also when it fills wholly with its waves and its power a cave on its 
shore ’’ (Pesiqta R. Kahana 2b). Thus is the one God, whose glory fills the world 
and who embraces the world. An old saying of the Talmud, to which later 
mysticism likes to refer, says: ‘‘ God is the abiding of the world, but the world 
is not His abiding” (Gen. R. 68), thus, too, is the all-embracing God, when 
His Shekhinah dwells in the sanctuary, or in the Jewish People, or in individual 
man. 
These thoughts originate especially with Simon ben Johai, who lived 
at the time of the Bar-Kochba rising—often are times of catastrophe, times of 
mysticism. He is also the author of the idea of the Sabbath as the mystical 
time. He said: on the Sabbath the soul of the Jew is fully liberated, it widens, 
it becomes ‘“‘a greater soul”’, a “ neshamah yeterah’’, it is enabled by the 
Sabbath to receive into itself the divine world that descends, it is enabled to 
enter into the ‘‘ unio mystica’’. This idea, and, indeed, pre-eminently, was 
maintained in all later centuries. In ever new pictures did Jewish mysticism 
describe the dwelling place of God which the Sabbath creates, in ever new songs 
did it sing of the fulness of the soul which the Sabbath inspires, of the royalty 
with which it can endow even the humblest. The idea of the Shekhinah and the 
idea of the Sabbath belong together in Jewish mysticism. 

But—and this has remained characteristic of Jewish mysticism—insepar- 
able from those two ideas is the idea of the commandment. Jewish mysticism 
remained ethical. Only to him who fulfils God’s commandments, so it teaches, 
is the “‘ unio mystica” granted. Whilst outside Judaism mysticism so often 
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means liberation from the will, means to liberate man from his Self, and there- 
fore it is so often indifferent to man’s doing and thus becomes even a-moral 
and anti-moral, Jewish mysticism affirms the will and the deed, affirms dis- 
tinctive life and personality. It is the mysticism of the creative human being. 
Thus God remains for it the personal commanding God. Whilst elsewhere 
mysticism easily becomes pantheistic or arrives at an Acosmism, Jewish 
mysticism clings to the God of the Bible, to the God of Creation and revelation, 
of the Commandment and the promise. It does not teach an absorption and 
evanescence in God, but an affirmation of, and an integration in, God’s will. 

Therefore the ideas of the Shekhinah and of the Commandment are here 
most closely bound up with one another. Only the man of the Commandment can 
be the man of the Shekhinah, only the pious, the righteous, is fully capable 
of the “‘ unio mystica ”’. And this idea is carried to its extreme. If none is just, 
then the world might be, as it were, without God, devoid of the Shekhinah. 
The distance between God and the world of man is, so to speak, dependent on 
man’s doing. The life of the righteous brings God near; the deeds of the 
evil-doer repel God, remove Him from the world of man. This idea is extended 
into a mysticism of history. History is the history of the presence or remoteness 
of God, it is the history of the abode that is given or denied to God on Earth. 
A sermon of the second century, the subject of which was subsequently often 
resumed, may illustrate this. It takes its text from the Song of Songs, which 
was very early interpreted in a mystical sense as a duologue between God and 
the community of Israel—God the lover, Israel the spouse. The text is the 
sentence: ‘‘ I am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse (v, 1).”” These 
words were taken to have been spoken by God when Israel at Mount Sinai had 
accepted the Law and then erected the Tabernacle. Now it was that God again 
descended to Earth. Once before had God been on Earth, at the beginning of 
the days of the first human pair. Adam and Eve had been in the immediateness 
of God, in the realm of the Shekhinah. When they committed their sin, God 
was thereby deprived of His dwelling place on earth. God retired to the first 
Heaven. When subsequently Cain sinned, God retired to the second Heaven. 
And thus the sins worked on, those of the generation of the Deluge, those of 
the generation of the Tower of Babel, those of the following generations, until 
at last God was removed to the farthest, to the seventh Heaven, infinitely far 
away from Man’s Earth. But then, when the pious men came, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Moses and the People of Israel who embraced the word of 
God, God was from generation to generation brought again nearer to Earth— 
from Heaven to Heaven—until at last the Shekhinah could dwell again on 
Earth, and now God spoke: “I am come into my garden, my sister, my 
spouse” (Pes.R.Kah. 1a). This remained one of the fundamental ideas of 
Jewish mysticism: The righteous man is the destiny of the world; the task 
and fulfilment of his life is to bring God to Earth, to give God his dwelling in 
the world of man. Piety and Shekhinah belong together. 

Side by side with this mysticism of God’s descent to man goes that other 
of man’s ascent to God. Whilst the former could appeal to wider circles, the 
latter was esoteric. It was this especially that was later called ‘‘ Qabbalah ” 
“ tradition,” at first handed down only orally and only to the few. The code of th« 
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old religious law, the Mishna, which was sanctioned about the year 200, says 
that about some matters in this mysticism one should only speak in the presence 
of two and about its ultimate things only in the presence of one, and only if 
“he is a sage, who understands of himself ’’, that is to say, if he is one for 
whom a hint is sufficient. (Hag. ii, 1.) This mysticism was often looked upon 
with strong misgivings. The Talmud contains an old story about four great 
teachers who lived in the first decades of the second century: ‘‘ Four men 
_entered the ‘ Pardes’ (paradise)—i.e. the mystical realm of the immediateness 
of God—Ben Zoma, Ben Azzai, Aher and Akiba. Ben Zoma beheld and died, 
Ben Azzai beheld and was deranged, Aher—his real namewas Elisha ben Abuyah, 
but subsequently he was called Aher, ‘another,’ namely an apostate— 
hewed off saplings (which is to say, he caused entanglement and apostasy 
among youth) ; Akiba entered in peace and went out in peace.”’ It was also 
said of this mysticism that it detracted from, and profaned, the glory of God 
(the 56€a) ; and it was said about those who turned to it that “it would have 
been better if they had not come into the world ”’. 

The apprehensions felt regarding this mysticism may have also been due to 
the fact that it had early been linked up with thoughts of Plato and Philo 

about the ascent of the soul. A characteristic example is a sermon of the third 
century on the text of Genesis xv, 5: ‘‘ The Lord brought Abraham forth 
abroad,” Abraham here appears as the first of the mystics ; he was lifted up 
“abroad ”’, that is to say, above the dome of the Heavens, so that he saw the 
course of the stars below him and he thereby, as it is expressed in that passage, 

became the first of the Prophets. All this is described in words and pictures 
similar to those in which Plato’s Phaedros presented the ascension of the soul. 
In similar manner this mysticism was frequently also linked up with speculative 
and theosophical thought of the time, wherein it found a main theme in the 
first chapter of the Book of Ezekiel. It was meant to lead up to the throne, 
the “‘merkabah”’, to ‘‘ the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the 
Lord ” (i, 18), to introduce into the “ hekhalot ”’, the heavenly halls. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries this mysticism manifested itself in many 
writings, in which abstruse elements mingled with poetical, and speculations 
with hymns of prayer. These are in part documents of ecstasies and visions, of 
what men in their raptures and transportations had actually heard and beheld, 
but in part also, obviously, mere literature, sometimes in a most affected 
manner. Already a sentence in the Tosephta—a work parallel to, and not much 
later than, the Mishna—says: “‘ Many preached about the ‘ Merkabah’, 
and yet they had never heheld it ”’ (Tos. Meg. ccxxviii, 1). There existed even 
a certain technique of ecstasy, a “‘ yoga’’. The Gaon Hai, who was the head 
of the School in Pumbedita about the year 1000, reports: “ There are ways to 
behold the Merkabah and the Hekhalot. He who strives after that shall fast 
during a series of days, then lay his head between his knees and intonate chants 
that are exactly prescribed. Then he will behold the interior and the heavenly 
halls as if he were passing from one hall into another and behold all that is 
therein’ (Tesh. Geon. No. 99; ed. Lyck). Genuine and spurious elements 
often became mingled. 

Jewish mysticism also combined with a natural philosophy and began to 
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elaborate a fixed terminology. It produced the “ Sefer Yezirah’’, “ the Book 
of the Creation,” probably written in the sixth century in Palestine or its 
neighbourhood. Its author is unknown (all the old mystical works appeared 4 
anonymously) ; its philosophy and terminology are considerably influenced by 
Proclus, the last of the great Neoplatonics who exercised a strong influence also 
on Dionysius Areopagita and through him on Christian mysticism of the 
Middle Ages. The ‘‘ Book of Creation ’’ attempts to translate conceptions and 
terms of Proclus’ philosophy into Biblical language and Biblical pictures. But | 
the most essential elements of this book have their root in the Jewish mysticism 
preceding it. It is a ‘‘ Book of Creation ” also in the sense that it wants to be » 
the book of the creative man. Thus it shaped the mysticism of cosmic man 
and thereby exercised a profound influence on the following centuries. It | 
became one of the classic books of Jewish mysticism. 
The fundamental idea of the book is that man can penetrate to the mystery | 
of creation. For the primary elements through which the Universe was brought | 
into existence by God, are the ten “ Sefirot’’, the original figures, original | 
letters, original components—this word “Sefira’’ cannot be adequately | 
translated, for in its sound and structure the Hebrew words for “‘ numeral” | 
and for ‘“‘ writing ’’ as well as the word for ‘“‘ sphere”’ taken from the Greek | 
mingle together; ambiguity is a frequent trait of mystical diction. The | 
“‘ Sefirot ’’ are the supreme principles. By means of these, and of the letters | 
and numerals—the Hebrew language has the same script-sign for both letters 
and numerals—the creation was performed, the constant-influence of the Deity | 
on the world was set to work and the issue of the many from the One became | 
possible. Thus, the rule of the triad became established in the Universe, according || 
to which everything proceeds from the cause and ultimately returns to it. |! 
The multifarious issues both from, and ends in, the Unity. i 
Then—and this is the specifically mystical trait—an approach to God and _ | 
the cosmos is pointed out to man. In the Sefirot, in the numerals which are 
at the same time: letters, the elementary ways, the laws of nature, find their | 
expression, for the Universe is built of these creative and permanent words. |. 
He who knows their structure can therefore penetrate to God, to the core and | 
centre of all. He becomes a cosmic being. One man once had this power: || 
Abraham. He had it—and therein this mysticism too preserves its ethical | 
stamp—because he was the righteous, the pious, because he had embraced | 
God’s command, His covenant. He who becomes like Abraham will have the | 
same power. Through this doctrine of the cosmic pious man and through the | 
doctrine of the Sefirot, the “‘ Book of Creation ”’ exercised a strong influence | 
over a long period in Jewish mysticism. But its doctrine of the letters-numerals | 
found also followers and imitators : through it much that is superficial, bizarre |} 
and trifling, much of what is generally called ‘“‘ cabbalistic ”, entered the field } 
of Jewish mysticism. a \ 
An equally momentous place was won.by the book “ Bahir ”’, the “ Bright 
Light ” (Job xxxvii, 21). Its author, too, is unknown ; it appears for the first } 
time in the circle of the mystics in Provence during the thirteenth century. 
It deals, in obscure sentences and mysterious metaphors, with a sublime | 
subject, the reconciliation and salvation of the world. Its starting point is the | 
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shought that there is no radical or final evil in the world. Matter and evil— 
the book follows here the conception of Plotinus—is only the ultimate recession 
{rom the spirit and the good ; they can therefore be overcome by a return to 
the origin. On this foundation quite a peculiar and independent structure is 
gaised. Evil—so the book teaches in conformity with an older Jewish theory— 
‘s what is not yet good, what exists in order to be made good by man. It isan 
mtegrating part of creation ; God has put good and evil—as it is said with a 

ord of Ecclesiastes (vii, 14)—“ the one over against the other.” The principle 
pf the world is the blessing, the “‘ berakhah ”’, identical with the eternal glory, 
che original light, with Wisdom and the Torah. He who desires to come close 
o God must enter into the “‘ berakhah ”’ ; he is able to do it, for the blessing is 
permanent, never interrupted, never ceasing. Our book calls it—a word that 
since has become a standing term—the “ male’”’, the “ full”, the “ super- 


wing ”, The world, despite its deficiencies, is preserved by this over- 


owing blessing, this everlasting formative source of existence. With this 
blessing the “Shekhinah”’ enters into the world. Thus the connection is 
established between the divine world of existence and perfection and the 
earthly world of defectiveness. Man’s task begins here: he was created in order 
to effect, to maintain and broaden this connection. He who truly fulfils God’s 
commandments, who achieves to become an image of God—like Abraham—can 
accomplish this, he possesses everything in the end. God “hath set the world 
in his heart ” (Eccl. iii, 11), the two worlds are united through him, he has 
“acquired ” God, he is in the ‘‘ unio mystica ’’. He makes evil become good. 

This grandiose cosmic optimism is combined in the book Bahir with the 
old Israel-mysticism. In Israel God’s commandments have their home: it 
is the people descending from Abraham, who was a “ whole ’’ man, the people 
to whom the heritage of the whole revelation belongs. Its mission is to create 
God’s presence, ‘“‘ shekhinah ” in the world. On Israel’s destiny the destiny of 
the world depends. Should this people become a people of sinners, the world 
would perish ; this people’s piety and devotion assure the world’s continuance. 
Israel therefore will never be abandoned by God, for else God would abandon 
his world. Israel will ever remain for the sake of fulfilling its task to render 
perfect this imperfect world. 

Cosmos, history and religion meet here. History is raised to the cosmic realm ; 
the cosmos is revealed in the domain of history, and both of them are encom- 
passed by the sphere! of religion. The dualism of the Gnostics proclaiming the 
absolutism of evil is thus in a significant manner warded off in Jewish mysticism. 

The third classical book of Jewish mysticism, also anonymous, is “ Sefer 
Hassidim ’’, “a book of the pious.” In it the mystical teaching of “ the 
Hasside Ashkenaz’”’ (Germany) is presented. Its most eminent personalities 
are Jehuda, “‘ the pious” of Regensburg, who lived in the second half of the 
twelfth century, and his pupil Eleasar of Worms. It is probable that their 
thoughts above all are contained in this book. This mysticism too arose out of 
a time of catastrophe, the time of the persecutions connected with the crusades 
—the crusaders killed Eleasar’s wife and his two daughters. It has its root 
not in cosmology but in psychology. It is foremost a mysticism of prayer and 
ascetics and of the power which, by means of both, the spirit gains over the 
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body. Before all thought and above all thought—so this mysticism teaches— 
stands devoutness, devoutness in prayer and devoutness in action—in Hebrew 
the word ‘“ kavvanah ”’ means both. God Himself cannot be known ; yet ma 
can penetrate to God’s Glory, and become united in God ; the “ kavvanah | 
leads him thereunto, for from it sprouts the love of God. “ The root of alli 
the heart.” The inner “unity in man” leads to the unity with God ait 
thereby brings about unity, moral order, and harmony in the world. 

This mysticism, if one may so define it, is moral mysticism. To purify 
oneself and thereby others, is the task set by it, to ennoble the character is it 
goal. It is pré-eminently a mysticism of daily life. Man is here placed by God’: 
side ; he is to become God’s helper, day by day; by a selfless devotion to the 
fear, the worship, and the love of God he ever anew takes part in forming 
likeness unto God. The word of the Bible: “‘ let ws make man in our image 
after our likeness ”’ (Gen. i, 26), this word—thus we are taught here—means im! 
its plural form: God and man together create the true man, the man who i) 
God’s image. He who thus becomes God’s helper is in the “ unio mystica”. | 

The ‘‘ Book of the Pious’ has decisively influenced the development 
Jewish mysticism. Its simple and yet at the same time profound morality ha 
left a lasting impression. This book contains, indeed, other features too, liki) 
the belief in spirits and other superstitions wherein it conforms with the spiri/ 
of its time, and these beliefs have also found their followers. But the maiz 
element contained in it is that of the mysticism of: man helping God, which 
found its continuation in the Hassidism of the eighteenth century. | 

In the three mentioned works new thoughts were added to the olde 
mystical ideas and welded together in a comprehensive doctrine. Although som: 
of its features were further elaborated, and the connection with the Jewis| 
philosophy of the Middle Ages bore its fruit, and the doctrine of the ten Sefirot 
(by means of which the divine power descends to man and man can ascend tt} 
the deity) was developed and their character as moral forces distinctly empha‘ 
sized—yet what was substantial and common to all mysticism had alread: 
been laid down in the older literature. 


Thus the attempt could be made to unite all that up to that time had bee: 
expressed in writings and perhaps also in oral tradition and to give to it 
decisive new expression. The work in which this was carried out, is the boo}) 
“ Zohar ”’, i.e. “ Brightness ” (Ezech. viii, 2; Dan. xii, 3)—the title evidentl: 
purporting to resemble that of the book Bahir—and this book became thi 
canonical book of Jewish mysticism for centuries. Its influence on Jewis4 
thought, feeling, and hopes has been considerable. ~ | 


The “‘ Zohar” appeared anonymously towards the end of the thirteent{) 
century. It originated from the circle of Spanish mystics, who especial! 
cultivated mystical contemplation; its editor was probably Mosheh be 
Shemtob, of Leon in Castille (about 1250-1305). The book contains sermor}| 
and commentaries on the Pentateuch interspersed with excerpts from othe 
works. It is like the book Bahir, written partly in the form of &opia, whic! 
was peculiar to late antiquity and remained in favour also afterwards, that - 
to say, in the form of fictitious questions and discussions. These sermons am 
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ommentaries are ascribed, as in the book Bahir, to teachers of the second 
yentury, especially to Simon ben Johai. In order to keep up the fiction, the 

guage purports to be Palestinian of the second century, i.e. Aramaic, from 
which, moreover, something strange and mysterious seems to emanate. What 
he sentences say is mysterious too, and full of allusions ; one could read much 
ut of, and much into, them. Often lack of thought or superficiality could be 
concealed in the mystical symbolism no less than a wealth of meaning. Along- 
ide with pieces of great poetic power there are dry and barren passages. 
iverything is found in the Bible ; the “ soul ’’ of the Bible must be penetrated 
n order to attain ‘“‘ the soul of the soul’, God. In the “ soul of the Bible ”’ is 
revealed the truth of all life; in it each cosmos becomes manifest, the depth 
opened and the harmony of the spheres heard. Every biblical word and each 
word-combination, accent or combination of accents, speak of the last mystery, 
in which the last truth lies. Owing to its style the Zohar is one of the most 
xxtraordinary books, often defying all attempts to translate it. 


The Zohar is a new book only in its form and style ; its contents essentially 
ceproduce what is older. But almost everything in it has an individual tone and 
often a novel mark, and much in it is the expression of genuine ecstasy and 
vision. But it shows also some special features. Into the doctrine of the ten 
Sefirot the doctrine of the ascending sequence of worlds is inserted; worlds 
influencing each other: the world of ‘‘ action ” and the worlds of ‘‘ formation ”’ 
ascending through the world of “ creation’’ to the world of the immediate 
“effluence of the divine light’. The creative, moral forces—so it is taught 
here—are opposed, also in a gradation of ten, by the destructive dark forces, 
the worlds of the “ shell’ which encompass man. But here too the dualism is 
overcome ; for here too man stands forth as a creative personality, able to 
transform evil into good. Whilst every sin of man strengthens the dark and evil 
forces, every good deed takes something away from their power and strengthens 
the realm of light. Thus the soul of man often wanders between the dark and the 
bright Sefirot ; this view was joined with the concept of metempsychosis which 
had already made its appearance in the book Bahir. Experiences of the time— 
it was the period of Jewish distress in France and England—sometimes seem 
to find their expression in the “‘ Zohar ”’. 


Two subsequent catastrophes caused a further development of mysticism. 
The first was the expulsion of Jews from Spain and Portugal in the last decade 
of the fifteenth century. With the Iberian Jews their moods and thoughts 
wandered from the West to the East. From these a new form of mysticism 
sprung up which had its centre in Safed in Upper Galilee. Here again we find 
men of ecstasy and of vision, here again a mystical discipline was taught and 
learnt—a mysticism attained by meditation and prayer. The theologian of this 
circle was Mosheh Cordovero (1522-1574), its strong personality Isaak Luria, 
also called Isaak Ashkenazi, i.e. the ‘‘German’’, who died young and was 
revered as a Saint (1535-72); and its ablest writer was Jesaja Horowitz 
(1570-1630) who, in his book “‘ Shene luhot haberit ” (The two tablets of the 
covenant), produced the mystical household book, similar to the “ Sefer 
Hassidim ’’, for those generations. — 
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Peculiar to the mysticism of Safed is its apocalyptical-messianic character | 
the mystical-messianic agitation stirred up by Sabbatai Zwi (1626-76) derived 
from there. The men of this mysticism were convinced to be standing at thi 
turn of the epochs and they desired to prepare the community for the anticipatee 
coming of the Messiah. Some of them also believed that by a mystical cosmi 
power they could, by themselves, hasten his coming: not before all soul! 
in Israel had left the world of the ‘‘ Shells ” and approached closer to God wouk 
the day of the Messiah come. An essential part of this preparation was the tru 
celebration of the Sabbath. The old idea of the Sabbath as the mystical day 
led here to far reaching issues; the Sabbath almost became the object of ; 
mystical cult. In a similar way the old mysticism of the land was here furthe 
developed: only on the soil of the land of Israel would mysticism find it) 
ultimate fulfilment ; the way to the land of Israel was the way to the complet 
nearness of God. It was in accordance with this apocalyptical trend that || 
mysticism of history took hold of the spirits. Periods of history were conceivee 
to be at the same time cosmic periods: periods of the world’s process governee 
by the rhythmical law of “ egressus’’ and “regressus”’ (“‘ histalqut ” ano 
““hitpashtut ’’), of “ going forth” and “ returning to the centre ”’. 


This mysticism, in which excitement and quietude remarkably ming 
soon spread from Safed everywhere, especially to Italy, Germany, and Poland( 
The last great period of Jewish mysticism, Hassidism, is linked up with it 1) 
time as well as in thought. It was born too from the mood of a time—of } 
catastrophe. The Jews of the country, in which it arose, the Ukraine, had bee2| 
stricken down by the revolt of the Cossacks (1649-51), which was directe:| 
against the Polish rulers and the Catholic clergy, but the victims of whiebl| 
more than anybody else, were the Jews. The question of a new life agitate: 
many a mind. Hassidism meant to offer that new life. | 


Its founder was Israel of Miedzyboz, (1699-1760), called Israel “‘ Baal 
Shem ’’, that is: “‘ the man who knows how to invoke the divine name.) 
He was a man of a natural religious genius, of a genuine simple power. What 
he said attained its significance by the manner in which he said it and by 
fact that he had said it. His mysticism, similar to that of Isaak Luria, is in thi 
first instance one of mystical personality. He found disciples who believed ij 
him ; they wrote down his words and continued his work. He lived in the idea| 
and conceptions of the mysticism before him, but it all became new throug4 
him. He had his visions too ; he believed in the “‘ mystery of the ascent of thi 
soul to God” (aliyat hanneshamah) and he believed that he heard word 
‘spoken to him there. But first of all he believed in the new life which mystica) 
knowledge was to start. He wanted to create pious Jews, Hassidim. 


His fundamental idea is that of an incessant continuation of creation an} 
revelation. Therefore—so he taught—God is in everything that exists ; nothin} 
is without God, nothing is outside His oneness. Nothing, therefore, is profane} 
nothing and nobody is quite evil ; in all beings there is something of the divine 
It is the task of the pious, the “ Hassid’’, to recognize the Creator in th} 
creature, or—as he expressed it—“ in the presence of any being to gaze upon t 
countenance of God who is present in all beings.’’ If man is capable of tha] 
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she becomes capable of the highest, of the “‘ unifying” ; he is then able to 
“unite ’’ God on high and the divine in the beings below and to perform the 
work of salvation. In order to recognize the Creator in the creation man must 
first attain the “ unio mystica”’. The gate to it is opened by prayer and by 
that devoutness in which all thoughts, all feelings, all desires are centred upon, 
and “ united ” in, the one God. In prayer everything separating man from God 
sinks into nothing. Prayer bestows on man the three great possessions: 
humility, joy and devoutness. Joy above all is emphasized here: there is none 
other but a joyous piety.’ 

The man who fully achieves this is the truly pious ; he is the ‘‘ Zaddiq ”’, 

the “righteous’’. Wherever he is, there is revelation, there is Shekhinah ; 
Taw and commandment and love have become incarnated in him. Only where 
he is—and where he is is the centre—can a community be. The old word 
“ Zaddiq ”’ in the passage of Proverbs (x, 25): ‘‘ The righteous is the founda- 
‘tion of the world,” received now the meaning of the “mystical personality ’’. 
The Zaddigq bears all, in him lies the connection with God. Who is near to him, 
is also nearer to God. Hassidism possessed in this conception of the Zaddiq 
a strong power, especially for fostering the growth of pious communities, but 
owing to this same idea it often also decayed. Not every one who was called 
a Zaddiq was a Zaddiq. In some who were thus styled there was more mystical 
semblance than mystical truth. Hassidism stood and fell with the mystical 
personality. 

Hassidism is so far the last mystical movement in Judaism. It was a 
popular movement, as no previous form of mysticism had been ; it spoke the 
language of the people as none had done before, and it found its way to the 
heart of the plain and simple man. In the territories where the masses of Jews 
lived great numbers took it up, and one generation after another remained 
faithful to it. With its personalities and its teaching, with its joyous and 
festive disposition, its inclination for true and animated song, with its mysticism 
of the fellow-men and the fellow-creature, of the nearness of God and the 
Messianic time it has given much to many and has in the grave days bestowed 
upon them an inner happiness and assurance. Through the thinker Zalman 
Schnerson (1747-1812) it subsequently became linked up with philosophy in 
a peculiar mystical system. After him there were still some single mystics with 
ideas of their own, the last of whom was Elijah Benamozegh of Leghorn (1823- 
1900) who in a very impressive manner built up a mysticism of Israel on a 
mysticism of mankind. But these thinkers stood isolated with their ideas. 

Jewish scholars of the past century mostly questioned mysticism. They 
witnessed a decline of Hassidism, they saw much of it that was shallow surface, 
and they were also influenced by the rationalistic trend of the times. Not till 
the present century has the understanding of the peculiarity and significance of 
Jewish mysticism become again more alive. 

There is no doubt that much can be found in this mysticism that is mere 
speculation, and much that consists of mere words without a definite content, 
much too that may lead to credulity or superstition, and much that appears as 
mere trifling. So far the critical attitude of the nineteenth century was justified. 


Y 
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But looking at the whole of this mysticism and into its depth, a different 
picture reveals itself. This mysticism, as we see it, has given to Judaism a, 
great deal. It has always kept alive the sense of the mysterious, the non- 
rational ; it has always aroused the sense of the infinite and eternal, and thereby: 
ever stimulated piety and prayer; it has preserved religion from spending 
itself in the world below. It has helped to unite the commandment of each hour} 
with the whole of individual life and of all human life, with the whole of the} 
world—the world both of the distinct and of the hidden ; and yet at the same: 
time it has required that this commandment be fulfilled in all positiveness and} 
on the spot, that neither its hour be deferred nor its place be shifted. It has: 
always wanted to keep alive the sense of the seriousness of the Holy Scripture, | 
of the seriousness of all holiness, and filled with intensity the challenge top 
man to create the abode on earth for the Kingdom of God. It has endeavoured to: 
lift the wide realm of statutes and customs into a spiritual sphere and imbue 
the daily round with spiritual meaning ; it spiritualized the Sabbath and it 
emphasized that a life without the Sabbath is a life without the best of the soul... 
It implanted the messianic idea and the messianic demand into the life of every; 
individual and thereby linked the remote future with the present hour, it 
united the messianic idea with the commandment and with the Sabbath at 
made them all blossom into the great confidence, the great “‘ thou shalt hope! ”,, 
the messianic patience and the patient messianism. / 

It has contributed in giving the Jew in all narrowness the breadth of; 
horizon and in all pressure the loftiness of thought. It.has helped to lead manr 
towards a world of light—light, brightness, ray, are the favourite words of 
this mysticism, longing and fulfilment speak in them. 

And this mysticism has contributed its part also to the great world of 
religion. In it notes have been sounded which could be heard nowhere else, notes: 
in which true hope, true conviction, true piety reveal themselves. Its voice is! 
still well worth being listened to. 1) 


L. BAEcK. 


London. 


THE BEN ASHER BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS 


The study of the Massora of the Hebrew Bible pursued by Professor Kahle 
rith sustained vigour for many years and embodied in such outstanding works 
s the Masoreten des Westens, Masoreten des Ostens, and recently The Cairo 
reniza, as well as in the last edition of the Biblia Hebraica, has exerted a great 
aluence in the field of Massoretic research. It may, therefore, not be 
aopportune to consider one of Kahle’s conclusions in a dispassionate and 
‘itical manner in order to assess whether, and if so to what degree, it may 
ve regarded as a lasting acquisition for scholarship. 
The most important conclusion reached by Professor Kahle in his research 
m the Ben Asher text of the Bible is that this text was not definitely fixed 
rom the start but underwent a gradual process of development, and that the 
ingle stages of this development are still preserved in various manuscripts, 
ither written by members of the Ben Asher family or by scribes closely con- 
tected with them. The line of development of the Ben Asher text is traced 
vy Kahle in the following manner :— ‘ 
The Cairo Ben Asher Codex represents a text from which Ahron b. Asher 
. started. The British Museum MS. (Or. 4445) is a specimen of the development 
of the text in the earlier time of Ben Asher’s activity ; in the text from which 
_ the Leningrad Codex (B. 19a) was copied we have a type of the Hebrew Biblical 
' text in the later time of Ben Asher’s activity. It is very likely that the Aleppo 
Codex is another type of this text, in which the Masora was further developed.? 
' The contention that there was a process of development of the Ben Asher 
text which can still be reconstructed rests, obviously, on the assumption 
that we have in our possession genuine Ben Asher codices different in their 
nature from other Biblical manuscripts that also claim to represent the Ben 
Asher text. Grave doubts as to whether the Cairo and the Aleppo codices— 
two of the four codices singled out by Kahle—represent the genuine Ben Asher 
text had been raised by scholars before Kahle. But their arguments, based 
on an examination of the contents of the codices, are met by Kahle with the 
counter-argument that these scholars applied to the codices a preconceived 
notion of what a Ben Asher text ought to be, but, in fact, had no idea of 
what a real Ben Asher text is.2- Such a text could be established only by an 
examination of the original Ben Asher manuscripts, and Professor Kahle and 
his pupils devoted themselves with the utmost diligence to this task. The 
first step was to identify the original Ben Asher codices on the basis of the 
data contained in the manuscripts examined, and the four codices, Cairo, 
Aleppo, Leningrad B.19a, and British Museum Or. 4445, were declared to 


1 The Cairo Geniza (The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1941), London, 
1947, p. 68. All these codices, except the Aleppo one, were used as basis for the last 
edition of Biblia Hebraica. oo 5 

2 op. cit., p. 66: ‘‘ Under these conditions we need not wonder that William Wickes 
also was impressed with Baer’s acquaintance with the Massora in such a way that he 
declared the colophons of valuable old Biblical MSS., to be fabrications, because the texts 
of these MSS. did not follow the rules which Baer believed to be those of Ben Asher, and 
that Neubauer did not dare to say anything against these authorities.” 
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represent genuine Ben Asher texts. It is perhaps unfortunate that, althoug 
the data contained in the manuscripts have such an important bearing o 
the problem of their identification, Kahle’s description of these manuscripts 
scarcely satisfies the required standard of exactitude in such matters. Bu 
even in the light of the information made available about these manuscripts 
it is very doubtful whether the claim that they represent genuine Ben Asher 
texts has really been substantiated. Let me now examine seriatim the codices 
which Professor Kahle identifies as original Ben Asher texts :— 


(a) THE CAIRO CODEX OF THE EARLIER AND LATER PROPHETS | 


This codex, according to one of its colophons, was written by Moses b) 
Asher in 895 c.E., which would make it the oldest dated Hebrew Bibl 
manuscript. This date is accepted by Kahle together with its implication 
that the text of the Prophets was actually written by Moses b. Asher. There: 
is, however, another colophon in this codex, in whith the name of Ya‘bes bj 
Solomon is mentioned, and the interpretation of its contents and their relatior 
to the Ben Asher colophon offers some difficulties. The beginning of this 
colophon reads as follows } :— 
12 mun? iso ams mwy...%aan nnow ya pay’ mow An Bec 4 
oo ee 


Professor Kahle translates this passage thus :— | 
This is the Parchment which Ya‘bes b. Shelomo ha-Babli . . . has acquired! 
and he has prepared it for himself, for studying in it, by his work...2 || 

He interprets the passage in conjunction with the first colophon in the’ 
sense that Moses b. Asher wrote the Cairo codex “‘ for Ya‘bes b. Shelomoc| 
a Karaite who had himself prepared the parchment for the codex ’’.§ 

The key-word in Ya‘bes’s colophon is the expression, dzftar, which ir 
colophons of manuscripts always means codex, and there is no evidence tha) 
it has also the meaning of parchment. In Talmudic literature diftar often) 
means not properly tanned lide, but never parchment, and, in any case, thal 
writing of Bibles on diftar is not allowed. The material of the Cairo codex is} 
in fact, parchment and not diftar. The natural meaning of the beginning of 
Ya‘bez’s passage would be :— 

This is the codex which (through the grace of God) it was granted to Ya‘bed 
son of the late Solomon, the Babylonian, to write for himself... 

The implication of this passage is that Ya‘bez copied for himself the tex 
of the Bible from an original which had the Moses b. Asher colophon, and hi 
copied both the text and the colophon—a feature by no means rare ii} 
manuscripts.® The script of Moses b. Asher’s colophen is certainly not earlie; | 


1 op. cit., p. 110. 2 Tbidem. 

3 op. cit., p. 56. : 4 Masseket Soferim, i, 5. } 

5 It could be objected that if this explanation is correct the colophon with Ya‘abez’| 
name should have come after, and not before, Ben Asher’s colophon, but, according to Kant} 
(Caivo Geniza, pp. 110 and 111), the latter is to be found on p. 586 of the MS., while th4) 
former is on p. 585. It is not very difficult to meet this objection : the Cairo codex, whe: 
examined by Kaute, consisted of loose pages and was bound afterwards. The presen 
position of the folio bearing Ya‘abez’s colophon is, obviously, due to the binder wh# 
placed it before the folio with the Ben Asher colophon. 
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chan the eleventh century,’ and this bears out the conclusion that the colophon 
was not written by a ninth century scribe. 


This interpretation of Ya‘bez’s colophon meets, however, with an obstacle. 
in the Leningrad codex B.19a a note on the first page states that Meborak 
». Josef b. Natan’el zakah . . . we‘asah oto le‘azmo,2—exactly the same phrase 
is that used in Ya‘bez’s colophon in the Cairo codex. But in the case of the 

eningrad codex it cannot be interpreted that Meborak wrote the text, for 
the scribe of the codex, Samuel b. Jacob, clearly states in the colophons at 
the end of the manuscript that he himself wrote it for Meborak. It is true 
that the Leningrad codex passed through Firkowicz’s hands and there is 

ways a suspicion that the colophons may have been tampered with; but if 
they are genuine the meaning of Meborak’s note would be that “it was 

anted to him to procure for himself this codex’. The meaning of Ya‘bez’s 
solophon in the Cairo codex may perhaps also be the same, namely, that he 

rocured for himself this codex, although in this case there is no mention of 
the scribe having written it expressly for him. The handwriting of both the 
Moses b. Asher and the Ya‘bez colophons is; apparently, the same—though 
this has never been stated explicitly by those who have dealt with the Cairo 
codex—but there is no evidence to show that the scribe who wrote them was 

oses b. Asher. All the evidence is to the contrary. The handwriting of the 
colophons is, as mentioned above, much later than the ninth century, and 
corroborating evidence can be easily found on examining the contents of the 
Cairo codex itself. 


This codex contains, in addition to the colophons and the text of the 
Prophets (incomplete), two more fragmentary items, which are mentioned by 
Jacob ibn Saphir,* but not by Kahle. One is a fragment of the Seder ‘Olam 
Raba and the other a fragment of Aaron b. Moses b. Asher’s Digdugé ha Te‘amim. 
Both these fragments are written apparently in the same hand as the colophons, 
and it is highly improbable, if not impossible, that Moses b. Asher should have 
copied his son’s work in 895, when, as likely as not, it did not yet then exist. 
But even if we were determined, despite all these considerations, to ascribe 
the colophons and the fragments to Moses b. Ahser, nothing would be gained 
for the matter at issue. For the text of the Prophets in the Cairo codex was 


1 A, NEUBAUER, in Studia Biblica, iii, Oxford, 1891, p. 25. 

2 A. HarKAvy unD H. L. Strack, Katalog dey Bibelhandschriften dey Kats. Oeffent. 
Bibliothek in St. Petersburg, I-II Theil, St. Petersburg, 1875, p. 266. 

3 If Ya‘bez was not the scribe but only the owner of the codex, the question arises 
as to what state the codex was in when it was acquired by him. Moses b. Asher’s colophon 
refers to the complete Bible; but the dedication note also contained in this codex and 
published in KAHLE’s Geniza, p. 112, mentions that the diftay, containing eight prophetical 
books, was dedicated by Ya‘bez to the Karaites in Jerusalem. Does this indicate that 
Ya‘bez acquired an incomplete copy, or that he had bought originally the complete Bible, 
parts of which were lost while in his possession ? Probably neither alternatives is true 
for, as it will be shown later in this essay, the text of the eight Prophets contained to-day 
in the Cairo codex has no connection with the colophons of this codex. Ya‘bez’s original 
Bible—except for the colophons—was apparently replaced at a later date by an incomplete 
text of the Prophets. - Ee ( 

4 ’Eben Sapir, Lyck, 1866, vol. i, p. 15a, and vol. ii (Mainz, 1874), pp. 187a and 221a. 
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certainly written by a hand different from, and later than, that which wrote 
the colophons. A facsimile of the colophon with Moses b. Asher’s name and 
another of a page of the book of Samuel were published by Gottheil,* and the 
ductus in each of them is so different that it is difficult to understand how 
they could ever have been attributed to the same scribe. 


The Cairo codex appears to be composed of two different parts which 
were subsequently joined ; one containing the colophons and the fragments 
of Seder ‘Olam and Digdugé ha Te‘amim, and the other the incomplete text 
of the Prophets and the colophons. These two parts were written by twa 
different scribes, neither of whom was Moses b. Asher. 


These results are confirmed by the evidence of.the text of the Prophets: 
the modes of accentuation of which—as it has been repeatedly pointed out— 
contradict the rules laid down by Ben Asher. To plead, as Kahle does, tha 
such divergences from the Ben Asher rules represent an early stage in the 
development of the Massora is to stretch the notion of development to 4 
breaking point and to use it to cover up even palpable contradictions. Suck 
a conception might be entertained only if there were unimpeachable denn 
that the Cairo codex was actually written by Moses b. Asher. This, howevert 


is not the case. 


| 
} 


(0) THE ALEPPO CoDEX ‘ 


The vicissitudes of this codex, pointed, as it is generally stated, by 
Aaron b. Moses b. Asher, are described by Professor Kahle,? who follows in 
the footsteps of ibn Saphir and Graetz in his account. | 


According to Kahle the codex, written by the scribe Solomon b. Buya‘a 
was provided with punctuation and Massora by Aaron b. Moses b.:- Asher: 
A Karaite from Basra, Israel b. Saadya b. Ephraim, gave it to the Karaites 
in Jerusalem, where it was kept until it was seized by the Crusaders in thi 
capture of the town in 1009. A few years later it was released, together witli 
other Hebrew manuscripts, by King Baldwin and brought to Old Cairo, wher) 
it served as the model codex for scribes, and Maimonides himself copied fron 
it the text of the Torah. Subsequently, at an unspecified date, the codex wa: 
transferred to Aleppo, where it was seen in the fifteenth century by Saady 
b. David al-‘Adani. In the sixteenth century David b. Zimra also mention 
that this codex had been transferred from Egypt to Aleppo, and finally, if) 
the same century, Joseph Karo supplied Moses Isserles in Cracow with a cop} 
of the Pentateuch made from this codex. i 


Let me begin the examination of these data with the last point. Jose 


Karo supplied Moses Isserles not with a copy of the Pentateuch from tk) 
Aleppo codex, but with a copy of Tigqun Soferim, in accordance with whic} 


1 JQR, xvii (1905). The facsimiles face pp. 609 and 657 respectively (at least in tk | 
copy used by me). These facsimiles are much better than those published by NEuBAu 
in Studia Biblica. 

2 Masoreten des Westens, i, pp. 1-12; The Cairo Geniza, pp. 57-60. 
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Isserles wrote his Pentateuch.! This may seem to be a trifling matter, but it 
is important because it shows that the Aleppo codex contains other matter 
beside the Bible. This is confirmed by the description of the Aleppo codex 
which Jacob Ze’ebh sent to ibn Saphir,? according to which, the Aleppo codex 
contains on the first page two notes, one in Hebrew stating that the codex 
belongs to the Rabbanites in Jerusalem, and another in Arabic to the effect 
‘that this codex was transferred to the Palestinian Synagogue in Cairo after 
it had been redeemed from the “ Jerusalem booty ”. Then follows the Tigqun 
Soferim, and finally the text of the Bible, at the end of which there is a colophon 
conveying the information that the codex, written by Solomon b. Buya‘a and 
pointed by Aaron b. Asher, was dedicated to the Karaites in Jerusalem by 
Israel of Basra. 
| It is possible, although in a rather roundabout way, to establish what 
‘this Tigqgun Soferim in the Aleppo codex is. Ibn Saphir tells us that Firkowicz 
»went to Aleppo in order to see the codex of the Bible. While failing in this, 
_he succeeded in obtaining a copy of all the items in the codex preceding the 
text of the Bible as well as of the colophon following it. This copy was examined 
by ibn Saphir. Now after Firkowicz’s death his son gave to Strack a manu- 
script, which had belonged to his father, written in an Oriental hand and 
containing Aaron b. Asher’s Digdugé ha-Te‘amim. Strack’s description of this 
Inanuscript,* which he utilized for the edition of the Digdugé ha-Te‘amim, 
tallies exactly with Jacob Ze’ebh’s description of the Aleppo codex and with 
ibn Saphir’s description of the manuscript which Firkowicz brought back 
from Aleppo. It appears to be beyond doubt that Firkowicz’s copy was taken 
from the Aleppo codex, and that the Tiqqun Soferim preceding the text of 
the Bible in the Aleppo codex is no other than Aaron b. Asher’s Digdugé 
ha-Te‘amim. 

Strack considers Firkowicz’s manuscript of the Diqdugé ha-Te‘amim to be 
“werthvoll”’ in that it contains many excellent readings and also some 
sections not available in other sources.° But he also notices that two of its 
prose sections, corresponding to paragraph 53 of the edition of the Digdugé 
ha-Te‘amim, not only differ from each other but also from the other known 
rhymed version of this section. The presence in the Aleppo codex of a double 
version of the same section creates the presumption that the Digqdugé 
ha-Te‘amim in the Aleppo codex does not go back to a Ben Asher original. 
There is, however, both on paleographical and other evidence, more than 
a presumption that the Bible contained in this codex was neither written by 
Solomon b. Buya‘a nor pointed by Aaron b. Asher. Harkavy, who examined 
the codex in Aleppo, ascribes it to the eleventh to twelfth century, and the 
facsimile of a page of the codex published by Wickes ® bears out this opinion. 


1 See WEISSMANN, in Magid, 1857, No. 47. 

2 See the account in ’Eben Sapir, p. 12a. 

SZOp Cit. ep. 1 2b; ny Le : 

4 p. xxi of the preface to the edition of Diqduge ha-Te‘amim. 

5 Tbidem, p. xxiii. 

6 A Treatise on the Accentuation of the twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1887. The facs, faces the title-page. 
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Moreover, we have a specimen of Solomon b. Buya‘a’s handwriting in the 
Pentateuch codex preserved in Leningrad,! a page of which is reproduced 
facsimile by Kahle,? and it is enough to compare this facsimile with that oh 
the Aleppo codex published by Wickes in order to see the difference of th 
ductus in both cases and to conclude that the same scribe did not write th 
Aleppo and the Leningrad codices. Finally, as Wickes points out, the punctua 
tion of the Aleppo codex is at variance with Ben Asher’s known practice an 
contrary to his own rules or the Palestinian Massora.* 

Little weight can be attached to the statement in the colophon of the 
Aleppo codex’ that it was written by Solorhon Buya‘a and pointed by Aaro 
b. Asher. This colophon is, in fact, neither the colophon of the scribe nor 
that of the Massorite, but a “ dedication ”’ note, obviously written later thar: 
the codex itself, which may, or may not, embody a reliable tradition. I shoulc 
like to suggest, however, that the writer of the mote—as is usual in such 
cases—incorporated into it the data which he found in the colophon of the 
codex he had received, but there is no evidence that this codex is the Aleppo 
codex, which has no.colophon of the scribe or of the Massorite. The dedication 
note of the Aleppo codex probably belonged to, or was transcribed from 
another manuscript. | 

The examination of the data concerning the Aleppo codex has showr 
that there is no basis for connecting it with Aaron b. Asher, and this resul! 
disposes of the theory that this codex is the Ben Asher model codex, which 
was transferred from Jerusalem to Old Cairo where it was used by Maimonides 
Wickes was surprised that he could not find in the Aleppo codex “ the Parasha 
marked in the margin, for it was expressly to note these divisions thas 
Maimonides consulted a text written and pointed by Ben Asher’’.4 Indeed 
from Maimonides’ reference to this codex we may form an idea of what itt 
colophon contained. Maimonides writes > :— i 

Everybody relied on it (Ben Asher’s model codex), for it was correctee! 
by Ben Asher who for many years applied himself carefully to it and correctee! 
it many times, as it is recorded by the scribe (lit.: as they have copied it).*|| 

I suggest that all this information about Ben Asher was contained iil 
the colophon of this model codex. Only if a manuscript of the Bible containinj/ 
a colophon of such a description comes to light, may we presume that we havy 
recovered the Ben Asher model codex. 

It remains now to examine the references to the existence in Aleppo oj 
the Ben Asher model codex. The first author to connect the Aleppo coded 
with the Ben Asher model codex is Saadya b. David of Aden, who, in hil 
commentary on Maimonides’ Misneh Torah, states that he saw in Aleppo th} 


2, Firk. No. 17. 
Masoretan des Westens, i, facs. No. 17/1. 
op. cit., pp. viii-ix. 

Ibidem, p. viii, n. 7. 

Misneh Torah, Hil. Sefer ha-Torah, cp. viii. 

The Hebrew reads: kemo Sehe‘etiqu, which is translated by KAHLE (Mas. d. Wes} 
i, 11) “‘ wie man es tiberliefert. hat’, but this meaning of the verb is only in use, as fd} 
as I know, among Karaite authors, ? 


on 


> 


° 
) 
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‘codex used by Maimonides and that he read at the end of it: “It is I, Aaron 
b. Asher, who corrected it.” 1 But none of those who examined the Aleppo 
codex or obtained copies of its colophon ever mentions a colophon with the 
mame of Ben Asher in the first person, and we must conclude that Saadya 
either saw a codex other than our Aleppo Bible, or—what is more likely—that 
he saw the Aleppo codex but misread its colophon, or rendered its contents 
inaccurately. 


David b. Zimra’s reference to this matter was first mentioned by Ibn 
‘Saphir, who states in vague terms that David b. Zimra says in one of his 
)Responsa that Maimonides’ model codex was transferred from Egypt to Aleppo 
and that “it is still there to-day ’’.2 Unfortunately, nobody as yet has been 
able to trace this reference in the collection of b. Zimra’s Responsa,® and it is 
probably a slip of memory on the part of Saphir, who mistook the frequent 
references in those Responsa to a corrected copy of Maimonides’ Misneh Torah 
‘preserved in Aleppo for references to the corrected Ben Asher model codex 
of the Bible. 

Finally, the statement in the note on tHe first page of the Aleppo codex 
to the effect that this codex was redeemed in Cairo from “‘ the Jerusalem 
booty ” * is quoted in support of the theory that the Aleppo codex is identical 
with the Ben Asher Bible which had been previously in Egypt. But this piece 
of information in the note could be utilized for the history of the Ben Asher 
model codex only if it had been previously established that this codex is 
identical with that in Aleppo. This identification lacks, as we have seen, any 
basis. 


(c) THE LENINGRAD CopEx, B.19A 


This codex is considered by Kahle to represent a genuine Ben Asher text, 
for, according to him, its scribe, Samuel b. Jacob “ copied a MS. prepared by 
Aaron b. Asher’’.® In fact, the scribe states merely that ‘‘ he wrote, pointed 
and provided with Massora this complete (mahzor) Bible from the codices 
corrected and provided with Massora, which the Master, Aaron b. Asher, had 
written ’’.6 This clearly implies that the scribe had no Ben Asher model text, 


1 See The Cairo Geniza, p. 58. KAHLE published Saadya’s note from Bodl. Ms. Hunt. 
872, to which his attention was drawn by Dr. N. WizpDER. This information had already 
been published by AssaF in Qirjath Sepher, Bibliographical Quarterly of the Jewish National 
and University Library, Jerusalem, vol. xxii (1946), p. 241. 

2 ’Eben Sappir, p. 12a. 

8 See Mas. d. West., i, p. 12, n. 3. 

4 Kaute refers this expression to the release by King Baldwin of Hebrew manuscripts 
which had been seized by the Crusaders in Jerusalem. This information is derived from 
a colophon of a Karaite Bible, but Mann, following HarKavy and DEINarD (see Texts 
and Studies, ii, 137, n. 12) regards it as one of Firkowicz’s numerous forgeries. KAHLE 
(Geniza, 60, n. 1) thinks that Mann’s doubts in this matter are “‘ certainly not justified ’’. 
But it may be pointed out, in support of the contention that the colophon in question is 
not genuine, that, if it were true that King Baldwin released the Hebrew manuscripts in 
Jerusalem, there was no need to redeem them in Cairo. 

5 The Cairo Geniza, p. 60. 

6 See Katalog ... St. Petersburg, p. 269; Geniza, p. 50, n. 4, where for mebo’ar read 
mebo’arim. 
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but several codices, from which he compiled an eclectic text. How far hei 
succeeded in this task cannot be stated, for the essential factors that would 
enable us to form a judgment on his work, namely the degree of his critica 


| 
a 
acumen and the measure of the reliability of the codices which he had used, 
are unknown to us.!_ It is significant, however, that the text of this codex 
diverges from the Massoretic rules established by Aaron b. Asher,? and it 
could be credited to him only if there were compelling reasons for doing so 
| 


(2) THE British Museum CopDEx, Or. 4445 


This manuscript is singled out by Kahle because it is “ connected with 
the name of Ben Asher, in so far as on the margin ‘ the great master Ben Asher * 
is mentioned several times ’’. According to Ginsburg the text of this manu 
script “ belongs to a period when the superfine speculations about the Metheg| 
and the Gaya had not yet asserted themselves ’’, that is to say, to the first 
half of the ninth century, and the Massora on the margin to a century later 
within the life-time of Aaron b. Asher, whose name is mentioned without 
eulogy for the deceased. Kahle believes that both the text and the Massoré} 
belong to Aaron b. Asher’s period. But is it a sound method to date manu: 
scripts on the basis of their contents ? From the paleographical point of vie 
this manuscript seems to be older than the tenth century, and the lack on 
eulogy after Ben Asher’s name is not a cogent reason for assigning it to at} 
earlier date. Again, is it quite certain that the manuscript represents tha! 
Ben Asher text, as asserted by Kahle ? It is significant that the Massora on’ 
the margin of the page, reproduced in facsimile on Plate I of the British: 
Museum Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts, mentions thal 
accentuation of the “great master Ben Asher” and also an accentuation 
that diverges from it. But the text of the manuscript itself (Lev. xx, 17) 
to which the massoretical note refers) follows neither of these contrasting views: 
Finally, the British Museum MS. Or.4445 diverges considerably—as Margolioutt| 
pointed out in the Catalogue—from the commonly accepted Massoretic rule; 
with regard to the open and closed sections of the Pentateuch. The Ben Ashe¥ 
model codex consulted by Maimonides conformed, however, as has bee? 
mentioned above, to these rules. 


It may be convenient to sum up briefly the results of this examination 
the Ben Asher manuscripts :— 


1 The scribe of this Leningrad codex is also its illuminator, who wrote the Massoreti 
rules in beautiful geometrical patterns (see the description of this magnificent codex i} 
PINNER, Prospectus, etc., Odessa, 1845, p. 81). In the centre of one of the geometric: 
patterns we find the words ’ani Shemu’el hagaqti, which is probably the oldest signatut}! 
of a Jewish illuminator. Unfortunately, the accuracy of a scribe is sometimes in invers| 
proportion to his artistic accomplishments. 
* See Strack, Katalog .. . St. Petersburg, p. 264, ‘‘ Gegen diese Behauptung (i.e. tha} 
ne scribe copie a Ben eee. ce die zahlreichen Abweichungen von der durc4 
en genannten Massoreten aufgestellten (befolgten) Regeln, z.B. in 
Chateph Patah, das Dagesh peer oe : Reng ot oe 
3 Geniza, p. 67. 
4 Cu. GinsBurG, Introduction, p. 470 and p. 474, 
5 Mas. d. West., i, 17; Geniza, p- 68, 
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(2) The Cairo codex was not written by Moses b. Asher and does not 
represent a genuine Ben Asher text. The colophons with the names 
of Moses b. Asher and of Ya‘bez b. Solomon were written by a scribe, 
who copied the colophon with M. b. Asher’s name from another 
codex ; this scribe may have been Ya‘bez himself or a scribe working 
for him. Another scribe wrote the text of the Prophets, which was 
subsequently joined to the colophons. The writing of both the text 
of the Prophets and of the colophons is not earlier than the eleventh 
or twelfth century. 


(6) The Aleppo codex was not written by Solomon b. Buya‘a, nor pointed 
by Aaron b. Asher. The text of the Bible was written not earlier 
than the eleventh or twelfth century, and the colophon at the end of 
it refers probably to another manuscript. The Aleppo codex has no 
connection whatever with Ben Asher’s model codex consulted by 
Maimonides in Cairo. It does not represent the genuine Ben Asher 

text. 
(c) The Leningrad codex, B.19a, was not copied from a text of the Bible 


corrected by Aaron b. Asher ; it represents an eclectic, not a genuine, 
Ben Asher text. 


(d) The British Museum codex, Or.4445, does not follow the genuine 
Ben Asher tradition, and is probably later than the tenth century. 


(e) None of the above codices can be regarded as representing diverse 
stages in the development of the Ben Asher Massoretic activity. 


The implication of this critical survey of the Ben Asher manuscripts seems 
to me to be that, though Kahle’s conception of the development of the Massora 
may still remain intact, his attempt to pin down the stages of this development 
to a selected number of manuscripts has not been successful. As a heuristic 
principle Kahle’s hypothesis may become fruitful in the field of Massoretic 
research when it will be applied with a discriminating caution in the handling 
of the manuscript source material. 

J. L. TEICHER. 
Cambridge. 


NOTES ON THE JEWISH REVOLT UNDER TRAJAN 


I. THE DATE OF THE REVOLT 


There is very little doubt to-day that the revolt broke out late in 115 or i 
116. BGU 889 shows that the revolt in Egypt was regarded as having occurre¢ 
in 116/17; ostraka at Edfu (Tel Tevet = Apollinopolis Magna) bear a 

i 


that the payment of taxes by Jews ceased in 116, and was resumed only 
161/5 CE.1 -On 13th December, 115, when Trajan had returned to Antioc 
a disastrous earthquake took place which ruined the city and involved als 
much of Rhodes and Asia Minor. The frequent prophecies of the Sibyllin 
Oracles concerning natural cataclysms which would herald the coming of thi 
- Messiah, the fact that Antioch was among the citigs specially listed by then) 
for destruction,? and the personal presence of the Princeps when the disasté 
took place—make it very likely that the earthquake served as.a signal fc 
revolt among the Jews of the eastern Mediterranean. In October of that yee 
a uéxn had already taken place between the Jews and Greeks of Alexandriaj 
followed apparently by a pause; this had been an attack planned by the Jews§ 
but as it is not yet referred to as a oté&o1s or a TroAéuos, the full movement wa} 
probably still to come.® : It 


The date of the end of the war, however, has not hitherto been fixed wit! 
certainty. Eusebius? says that in its second year: the rising assumed tl 
character of a todéuos ; judging by an inscription datable to April, 116, 
Thebes,® trouble had not yet spread all over the country at that time ; but th) 
fighting seems to have reached its height in the summer of that year judgin 
by Pap. Brem. 63, Pap. Giss. 24, and Pap. Brem. 1.9 Later in 116 or in 11]| 
Marcius Turbo received special powers to command in Egypt,?° and Pap. Brem., 
speaks of the arrival of “another legion’ at Memphis, indicating that th 
Roman forces were now engaged in counter-attacking. Pap. Baden 36, referriri 
to an dévaBdors southward, and a victory near Memphis, is to be placed in éj 
likelihood late in 116 or in 117, when the Roman offensive was in full swin 
Apollonius’ request for leave on 28th November, 117,11 shows that by that tim) 
the revolt was practically over in Egypt. In fact Turbo left Egypt betwee 


1 TSCHERIKOVER in Kedem, i, 81 ff. 
2 Or. Sib., v, 140-3, 

a Cf. Oros. vii, 12, 5: Judaei...toto orbe saevierunt absque magnis multart 
urbium ruinis, quae crebrae terrae motus isdem temporibus subruerunt ; Rrcciott, Séos}’ 
@’Isvaele, ii, 525. 
= 4 ot in Aun. Ep., 1936, 32, no. 97, and LEpPER’s conclusions in his Trajan’s Parthi. 

ar, 95. 
Seo bide 
: ers Jews of Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, 218. 
iv, 2. 
8 CIG, 4948. 
® TSCHERIKOVER, op. cit., 220-1. 
Eus., iv, 2; CANTARELLI, La serie dei prefetti di Egitto, 87 (45). 
1 Pap. Giss. 41 = EpGar anp Hunt, Sel. Pap., 298. 
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1th August (the accession of Hadrian) and the autumn of 117,1 when Rammius 
Martialis replaced Rutilius Lupus as prefect.2 This change coincided with 
dadrian’s order for the rebuilding of Alexandria.3 

Of the two earliest inscriptions after the revolt at Cyrene one was published 
n Africa Italiana, i, 318, and the other, hitherto unpublished, was found on the 
rchitrave of the Basilica that forms the north side of the Caesareum. The 
former, a pedestal dedicated to Hadrian in his second tribunician term and 
ais second consulate (January—December, 118), probably represents the first 
sestoration of the imperial cult in the city’s Agora. The Basilica inscription 
cannot, on the other hand, have been put up till some time after the end of 
he fighting, since the building is a very considerable one, and the Caesareum 
eo been seriously damaged. It also belongs to Hadrians’ second tribunicia 


{ 


potestas and his second consulship, i.e. to the year 118. The rising, therefore, 

an hardly have lasted in Cyrenaica far into that year. This is confirmed by 
an inscription published from Attaleia, Pamphylia,® recording a Praefectus 
Castrorum of Legion XV Apollinaris, previously chief centurion of III Cyrenaica, 
“entrusted by the Divine Trajan with the command of three-thousand legionary 
veterans for the colonization of Cyrene.” ® L. Gavius Fronto’s inscription dates 
from Hadrian’s time, when the camp-prefect had received equestrian rank, but 
it was as camp-prefect that he was selected for the task of the Cyrenean coloni- 
zation. It seems therefore probable that trouble in Cyrene was nearly over 
before Trajan’s death in August, 117. This would agree with the widespread 
material destruction wrought by the Jews in the city,’ which indicates that 
they left the territory en masse 8—I suggest with the intention of reaching 
Palestine. But Spartian’s words,® that Libya, Palestine and Egypt, were all 
disturbed at Hadrian’s succession, perhaps extend the disturbances till the end 
of the year. 


2. CYPRUS, PAPPUS, AND LULIANUS 


While it is not known exactly when the rising broke out in Cyprus, C. 
Valerius Rufus, who as tribune commanded a vexillation of Legion VII Claudia 
(then in the East for the Parthian campaign) 1°sent to Cyprus to suppress it— 
set up an inscription at Beyruth shortly after August, 117.11 Marcius Turbo may 
also have sent forces from Egypt to aid in the suppression, if we consider the 
Jewish tradition that the blood of the Jews (of Alexandria ?) slain by Trajan, 
fighting was practically over in Egypt by August 117, the expedition to Cyprus 


1 TSCHERIKOVER, op. cit., 221, n. 22. 
2 Racumuth, Prefects of Egt., 134. 
3 EuszEB., Chron., ad ann. 2133. 
4 To be published in Journ. Rom. Stud. for 1950. 
5 Ttivk. Tarikh Bellet., 41 (1947), 101, no. 19. 
6 evyeipiobévta UTrd TOU O¢ |ot Tpoavot tpioyerMlous ov| etepdvous Aeyeovaptous is | Korrorkloot Kuptvny. 
? Afr. Ital., i, 318, 321; SEG, ix, 252, 168, 171; Arch. Anzeiger 1941, cols. 703-4 ; 
SEG, ix, 54, 136; IG, ii?, 3306; SEG, ix, 189; and other fragments to be published in 
JRS for 1950. 
PRCinhUS:, Hist. £CCl., 1V, 2. 
9 Vit. Had., v. 
10 Dessau, ILS, 2083. 
1 C,R.A.I1., 1912, 249-254, 
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must have taken place in the latter part of the summer of the same year, | 
which case the Cyprus revolt is unlikely to have begun later than the beginnin: 
of that year. A date in 116 is most probable. | 
A Jewish source} reports that Hadrian was sent by Trajan to put dow} 
the disorder. This seems to contain a grain of truth, since Hadrian was legati 
of Syria in 117,2 and perhaps even earlier, and he was at Antioch in Augu 
of that year; the detachment of VII Claudia was in all probability sent fro 
his province, and he may well have come in person to Cyprus afterwards.* 
Trouble certainly occurred in Judea. Spartian states specifically that t 
country was involved in rebellion on Hadrian’s succession.> The Jewis 
who came at the head of forces that arrived by sea, flowed to Cyprus.® 
tradition of-an annual festival of Trajan which was cancelled owing to t 
capture at Laodicea of Lulianus and Pappus, two Jews of note,’ points in tl 
same direction. This report is lacking in the better versions,® but these t 
men are referred to elsewhere: Midrash Genesis Rabba lxiv, 8, reports tha 
in the days of R. Yehoshua ben Hanannia, when the government decreed tf 
rebuilding of the Temple, banks (trapezin) were set up by them all the Mi 


from Akko to Laodicea, to finance pilgrims coming from outside Judea 
Jerusalem. Yevin ® would place this incident late in 117, and explain it by) 
move on the part of Hadrian to restore the Temple ; but it seems unlikely thi 
these men would have survived the incident at Laodicea, which Yevin hims¢ 
connects with the Trajanic revolt,!° and both reports must be brought inj 
conjunction by the reference to that town. It is further extremely unlike: 
that Hadrian, unless he wanted to gain time and allay unrest, would hay 
suggested such a project, precisely in a period of widespread Jewish disord) 
aiming at concentration in Palestine." The result of the proposal would certainr 
have been the opposite to that intended. | 
1 


a 


1 T. Jerus. Sukkah, v, 1. 2 AZARIAH DE Rossi, Meor Enaim. || 
3 Dio, lxviii, 33 ; SPARTIAN, Vit. Had., iv, 6. 4 Dio, lxix, 2. 
5 Mirman, Hist. of the Jews, ii*, 421, had the same view, for which he was unjuss3) 
criticized by GrEGorovius, The Emp. Hadrian (tr. Ropinson), 18, n. 2—but GREGOROV]) 
ignores Hadrian’s Syrian governorship. | 


6 Vit. Had., v. 7 Meg. Taanit, 20, 1. 
8 LIECHTENSTEIN, Fastenrolle, 17. ® Milhemet Bar Kohba, 43. 
10 Op. cit., 36. 


™ Such a motive is reflected by Jewish works written prior to the revolt—Books | 
and V of the Sibylline Oracles, the Apocalypse of Baruch and the Book of Ezra. A Jew)’ 


broke through to Judea (ABDUL Faraj (Pocock), 76). It is of note that much fighting to ( 
place near Memphis, the nodal point of the Delta (the archives of Apollonius ; cf. Or. S¥) 
v, 60-74), and the departure point of the Traianus Amnis connecting the Nile with ° 
Red Sea ; further, that Turbo found it necessary to repair Babylon, the fortress command 
the point, after the Revolt. (JoHNn oF Nix1u (ZOTENBERG), Ixxvii, 14) ; Aegyptus, iv, 174: 
Babylon would have given the Jews a rapid approach to Palestine. The “ scorched eart: 
policy followed by them in Cyrene, Marmarica, Cyprus, and Egypt, seems to have had 

same end in view—to leave nothing behind. The Cyrenean destruction was carried «| 


with extraordinary thoroughness, and suggests the use of machinery and well-organi: 
man-power, 
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} Pappus and Lulianus are further referred to as heroes by R. Akiba!; 
ifra, xxvi, 9, calls the two men “‘ Heroes in Israel like Joab ’’, David’s general. 
ifre 95 states that Lulianus came from Alexandria. It is therefore clear that 
ney were merchants of wealth with connections both in Alexandria and Lao- 
icea, and also men of military ability, who were active in organizing the move- 
rent of Jews into Palestine: the phrase ‘‘ from Akko to Laodicea”’ suggests 

at the influx was from Cyprus, which would explain Hadrian’s concern with 
ae matter as legate of Syria. A glance at the map shows that Laodicea is the 
earest point of Syria to Cyprus, and was clearly the main entrepdt for the 
sland. peat Jewish ships plied between the island and the Levant is reasonably 
ertain. 

After the suppression of the Jews of Mesopotamia, Lusius Quietus was 
ppointed (in 117 ?) as legate of Judea, with consular rank,® which is indicative 
f an abnormal situation. The information of Hippolytus ® that the legion of 
_Traianus Quietus ”’ placed an image of Kore in the Temple of Jerusalem, must 
ve connected with the temporary presence at the former capital of a vexillation 
ff Legion III Cyrenaica’ part of the usual garrison; the Legion X Fretensis 
vas away in Parthia,® and the remainder had to be reinforced in an emergency. 
t seems clear that a Jewish move was on foot to penetrate to Jerusalem in 
der to re-establish the cult, and a reaffirmation of the pagan character of 
he city was a political countermove carried out by Lusius Quietus. This would 
it in with the activity of Lulianus and Pappus in financing and organizing 
Jewish entry from Cyprus for infiltration into Jerusalem, as well as with Akiba’s 
omparison of the two men with Joab, who captured Jerusalem on behalf of 
David. The Messianic association of David’s name needs no stressing. 


3. THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES AS MILITARY EVIDENCE 


Later in 117 Marcius Turbo brought reinforcements to Egypt to press home 
he Roman counter-attack and to end the Jewish rising there. Eusebius IV, 2, 
ays specifically that he had at his disposal both land and sea forces, a statement 
sonfirmed by his probable dispatch of units to Cyprus from Egypt, and by the 
act that he was in 114 prefect of the classis praetoria which took Trajan to the 
Hast.2 The story of the arrival of Trajan by sea in five days instead of ten, 


1 Sifra be-Hukotai, 95 (3) (Weiss). 

2 2 Chron., ii, 16. 

8 Tal. Jev., Demai, ii, 1, for the import of fruit from Cyprus to Judea; Nedar., 9, 8, 
or Cyprus onions eaten in Judea. REIFENBERG, Journ. Pal. Or. Soc., xii, 213, for coins of 
he first revolt (66-72) at Nicosia. It may not be irrelevant to mention that there was direct 
commerce between Cyrene and Akko at the end of IV B.C.E.—when Cyrene exported corn 
0 the latter. (Doc. Afr. Ital., ii, Civen., ii, pp. 31 ff.). 

4 Eus., Avm., 219; NIcEPH., iii, 22; Dio, lxviii, 32, 5. For the date of his governor- 
hip, LonepEn, CAH, xi, 251; Groac in Paully-Wissowa, RE, xiii, sv. Lusius Quietus. 

5S Dio, ib. 

6 Frag. Matth., xxiv, 5. 

7 CIL, iii, 13587; ScHtrer, Gesch. Jud. Volk, i, 640. 

8 Dessau, ILS, 2727. 

® Am. Arch. Journ., 1916, 418 ff. 
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at a point where a great massacre of Jews took place at his hands," refers in ‘ 
probability to Turbo’s counter-invasion of Egypt. We have one piece of possib 
information on the composition of his force, from an unexpected quarte; 
Or. Sib. V, 200-205, says: ‘‘ Amongst the Britons and the Gauls whose county; 
is rich in gold, the roaring ocean shall be filled with much blood, for they ha 
done evil to the children of God, because a Phoenician, king of the Sidonian; 
led from Syria a great multitude of Gauls.” * This follows immediately o | 
a reference to the destruction of the Cyrenean Pentapolis. (Lines 187-195) 
The form whereby the Gauls are referred to (laAtcavov .. TrAfjG0s) suggest 
legionaries (cf. ‘‘ Primani’’, etc.) ; it may refer to the men of III Gallica, whic 
was in Syria in 69 3 and 70.4 Nothing is known of its movements under Trajan 
but in II CE it is found at Raphaneae,® and it is more than likely that it part} 
cipated in the suppression of the Jews. In this case the “ Phoenician king; 
refers to Turbo, who brought the legion from Syria ; no more may be mean) 
than that, although it is not impossible that Turbo was himself a native of th] 
Pheenician coast ; his origin is unknown. 
The mention of Britons “ who did evil to the children of God” can Hi 
similarly explained. Cohort II Augusta Pacensis milliaria Brittonum is foun} 
in 114 CE among the forces of Pannonia Inferior * ; Cohort II Flavia Brittonual 
Equitata is in 99 CE in Moesia Inferior.? Cohort VII Breucorum from Pannonai 
Inferior was in Cyprus during the hostilities, possibly after service in the East 
there is therefore nothing impossible in the suggestion that the above Britis 
cohorts and others made similar moves at this time. This suggestion becoma| 
more plausible on the evidence of a tombstone of a soldier of Cohors II His 
panorum Scutata, found at Cyrene*®; the epitaph probably belongs. to th 
time of the war. This cohort gained the title of “ Cyrenaica ”’, either because || 
had been previously in the province, or because it took part in operations undd! 
Trajan.? The cohort was in Turnu Severin in 103,!° and in the Banat in 108: 
its station in the first half of II CE was Sebarvaralja.! Thus it may well hay, 
come to Cyrene from Dacia, and this considerably strengthens the probabilit), 
that British cohorts from Pannonia and Moesia were used in Libya. it 
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1 Tal. Jer., Sukka, v, 1. 
2 *Eooetat év Bouttect Kal év PéAAots TroAUypUaols 
*Wkeavos KeAaSav TANpowpevos ailyati TOAAG: 
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3 Tac., Ann., iv, 39. 
4 Dessau, ILS, 1003 ; cf. PARKER, Roman Legions, 149. i 
5 DESSAU, op. cit., 2313. || 
8 Dipl. xxix; Paully-Wissowa, RE, iv, 264, sv. Cohors. 
? CIL, xi, 5632 ; Dipl., xxx ; Paully-Wissowa, loc. cit. 
8 Not. Arch. Min. Col., ii, 185. 
® CHEESEMAN, Auzilia of the Roman Army, 62. 
10° CIE; ii, 1703. 
ll Paully-Wissowa, RE, iv, 299, sv. Cohors. 


A “ MEGILLAT SETARIM ” (?) 


_ _In the Ginze Schechter (vol. II, p. 321) Dr. Louis Ginzberg published, 
der the heading Hilkhoth Bezim, a small parchment fragment of about twenty 
nes from the Genizah material in Cambridge University Library. There are 

allels to all the Halakhoth and the two Haggadic sentences in the MS. fragment 
) be found in existing Rabbinic literature. What is new about the MS. is that 
owhere else are these scattered teachings and sayings gathered together in 
lite the same way as in the fragment. 
~ There is no need to reprint the text of the fragment or to attempt to add to 
ir. Ginzberg’s identification of the various individual Halakhoth in the fragment. 
r. Ginzberg, though he designates it as Hilkhoth Begim, puts a question mark 
ter his proposed title, realizing that the complete work may well have dealt 
ith other topics as well. The fragment begins by saying that every animal 
iat gives birth to its young suckles them ; every animal that lays eggs supports 
’s brood by picking up food for it, except the bat which gives suck. The raven 
omes under discussion ; it differs from all other birds in that it spits out its 
emen, nevertheless lays eggs. The next topic is the starling; it is unclean 
ecause Hiyya, or it may be Eliezer, reported to the Hakamim who had asked 
im to examine its habits that twice a starling went beside a raven. On his 
eporting this, they said: “‘ Not without cause does the starling consort with 
he raven unless it be of its kind.” We are told next that the mythical Zz is 
Clean bird. R. Judah identifies the Z7z with the hawk of Job 39, 26, and ina 
Jaggadic note informs us that the Ziz, when it spreads its wings to the south 
overs the orb of the sun. The Hakamim, however, on the basis of the Kethibh, 
ay it does this with one wing only.1 The next Halakhoth deal with the question 
f eggs proper. Here, the qualities and characteristics of the eggs of clean and 
mclean birds are described, viz. shape, colour of shell, and relation and con- 
ition of yoke and white. The buying of eggs is regulated ; whence they can be 
ought with safety, and from whom ; the sale of eggs to Gentiles, and in what 
ondition is also stipulated. The fragment ends with the enunciation of the 
rinciple that animals that have intercourse by day bring forth by day, by 
ight bring forth by night. The case of the hen is then discussed and how it 
an bring forth without the agency of the male. 

A significant point which Dr. Ginzberg makes is that none of the sayings 

1 the MS. come from Amoraim but only from teachings of the Tannaim. 
Vhen the present writer first saw this fragment in Cambridge he felt that the 
inguage resembled that of the Tosefta.2 The Halakhoth in this fragment 
re stated quite baldly just like teachings in Mishnah or Tosefta without the 
mula eno rabbanan or tene. In Halakhoth Pesugoth or Halakhoth Gedoloth 
ne Halakhoth have usually such introductory formule. 


1 The only parallel to the information on the Ziz is Lev. Rabba 25 end ; but cf. Gittin 
lb and B.B. 25a, where this verse from Job is quoted, and there we are told the Nez 
lds back the south wind with its wings. The note of the Hakamim is not in Lev. R. 

2 In fact on the folder in which the fragment (E 2, 137) lays someone had scribbled in 
tor “ Tosefta Beza’’. 
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While it is important to note that the individual teachings of our fragment 
do not come from one Talmudic tractate, there are several which occur in the, 
Gemara of Hullin. The teaching in lines 4—7 1 of the fragment occurs in part - 
T. B. Hullin 645; lines 11-15? are paralleled by T. B. Hullin 64a, and line; 
16 3 by T. B. Hullin 630, and line 174 by T. B. Hullin 64a—lines 16 and 17) 
of the fragment form one teaching which appears however in Hullin as two| 


separate Baraithoth, one of which occurs in T. B. Hullin 630, the other in 64a.| 
The teachings as in the MS. are not in identical 5 form with these parallel 
Baraithoth scattered through these two folios of Hullin—nor do these Baraithoth; 
in Hullin occur in the same order as in this fragment. The order in Hulli 
of such teachings as coincide with those in the above-mentioned lines of thes 
MS. is d, b, a, c—not a, b, c,d. Yet that these Baraithoth do occur in Hullini 
in close proximity might suggest that in some collection of Baraithoth they 
stood close together. Also in Tosefta Hullin 3, 23-4 we have reference to thes 
zarzir (which was eaten by the men of Kefar Temartha because it had a crop),) 
then follows a discussion on the signs of clean and unclean eggs ; this in turm 
is followed by regulations regarding the buying and selling of eggs. This, 
so far as it goes, approximates the order in which these matters are dealt witht 
in the fragment. Of course such subjects might well be treated together in anyy 
attempt at codification. | 

The subjects which are dealt with in the fragment fall broadly speaking; 
into two categories, viz. terefoth and bezim. In Halakhoth Gedoloth in the a: 
edition, the section on fevefoth is followed by that on eggs ; at the end of ferefoth) 
there is some mention of the ‘ovebh and the zarziy as in our fragment, while im 
the section on bezim regulations occur as to the qualities and characteristics 
of clean and unclean eggs and the sale of eggs. However, too much must nod 
be made of this as in the Venice edition a fairly lengthy section on “ fish’) 
intervenes between that on ferefoth and that on ‘“‘eggs’”’. In any case there! 
is much material in the Halakhoth Gedoloth sections on fevefoth and bezgim 
which intervenes between the story of the zarziy and the discussion on clean an¢ 
unclean eggs. Such differences outweigh any apparent similarity in the orde 
of treatment. Besides apart from differences in order and especially in languag 
the regulations in the Halakhoth Gedoloth are cited as baraithoth, etc.; a 
any rate are quoted as from Talmudic compilations, and are not stated baldl¥) 
in their own right as in our fragment. Further we have in our small fragmenj} 


1 On the starling. 

2 Characteristics of clean and unclean eggs. 

3 About buying eggs from Gentiles being permitted. 

. About Be cess cae = ees condition may be sold to Gentiles. 

e.g. in Halakha the form megulgelet occurs (and has been left by t | 
whereas in T. B. Hullin 64a, ‘Ab. Zar 40a-b and Tos. atin 33 we find ‘abulgotee, Ta | 
16 and 17 (regulations about the buying and selling of eggs), we have loghin bezim mike] 
maqom as in Tos. Hullin 24, whereas in T. B. Hullin 64a we have explicit reference t{/ 
nokhrim ‘‘they may buy eggs from hannokhrim”’. Strangely enough mishshum terefurl| 
of the fragment has been deleted by the corrector, although it is represented in T. B. Huili| 
63b, though earlier in the Halakhah discussing the characteristics of clean eggs and th! 
relation of the white to the yoke, he seems to bring by his corrections the Halakhah int4} 
greater verbal similarity to the Baraitha in Babli, though he prefers halob to the form helbor4| 


‘“ 
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several lines devoted to Haggada. This is not in the nature of a Halakhoth 
Gedoloth collection ; yet one must admit, the story of the investigation of the 
ways of the zarzir possibly comes under the term Haggada, and it is found 
even in Halakhoth Gedoloth. One would not rule out of court the possibility of 
this fragment belonging to an early attempt at a Halakhoth Gedoloth collection, 
all trace of which has since perished. That is possible ; but it must be a very 
early attempt as comparison of the language of the MS. with that of Simon ~ 
Qayyara’s Halakhoth Gedoloth would show. Our fragment smacks of the language 

of the Tannaim, and its language is what one surmises would be that of a 

Baraitha collection. 

: The writer would like to advance the following theory tentatively. When 

_he showed this fragment to Professor Paul Kahle, he suggested that it was indeed 

a fragment of a Baraitha collection. He further suggested in view of the fact 

that the MS. was written only on one side that it was part of a roll. In view of 

Professor Kahle’s great experience of early Hebrew MSS. from the Genizah, 

his view must be taken very seriously. Of course, it could be objected that it is 

just as likely that the fragment formed the first page of a book, and as often 

happens with first pages of codices, the first folio is written only on one side. _ 
Against this one would submit the following argument. In this fragment we 

have the tail end of the 14th halakhah and the beginning of the 20th, i.e. we 

have in the 20 lines of the MS. 6 halakhoth. Now if the preceding 13 halakhoth, 

etc. were of about the same length as each of those in the part of the collection 

exstant, we should have to allow for 43 or 44 lines before the 20 on this frag- 

ment ; that would be a page of 60 or more lines—and we have no indication 

that the end of the fragment is the foot of the page! As to the breadth of the 

fragment we can be fairly certain from lines 9 and 10 that it was scarcely an 

inch broader than it is now. In view of the comparative narrowness of the frag- 

ment, a folio of 60 or more lines would not be likely to be a page from a codex 

but a short roll—a megillah. Dr. Ginzberg holds that the fragment is from the 

second column of a page. We have, however, absolutely no trace of the existence 

of a first column. One ventures to wonder whether he would have held that 

- it was the second column of a page, had he had the actual MS. before him and not 

a mere copy of the fragment. The fragment is written on very thin parchment ; 

so thin is the parchment that the writing has come through very clearly on the 

other side. It is hardly likely that a two column page of a codex was written on 

such thin parchment. 

If indeed it is a megillah, it is by no means impossible that such a megillah 
should have been composed in fairly early times. One is led to think of the 
‘megillat setarim mentioned three times in the Babylonian Talmud. Each 
of the three quotations from it is made by Abba Arika (Rab), and introduced 
as follows :— 

“T found a hidden roll in the Beth ha-Midrash of R. Hiyya.’”’ Each of 
the three citations from this megillat setarim are maxims by R. Ise b. Judah, 
the Palestinian Tanna of the second century and contemporary of Simeon b. 
- Yohai and of R. Meir. The references in the Babylonian Talmud to the Megillat 
Setarim occur in Shab. 66, 966, and B. M. 92a (Shab. 66 and 960 are doublets). 

One would not make bold to assert that this fragment belongs to a copy 


D 
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of the Megillat Setarim mentioned in these three references, as coming from the 
Beth ha-Midrash of R. Hiyya. It is true that R. Hiyya is mentioned in Gen. 
Rabba 65 in connection with the classification of the zarziy as belonging to the 
raven family, and it is just possible that in line 7 of the MS. fragment his name ? ~ 
may originally have appeared in the parallel form of that very Halakhah in 
our fragment. But to identify on such grounds our fragment with the Megillat 
Setarim of the Beth ha-Midrash of R. Hiyya would be to suspend many 
mountains on one hair. 

However, it is worth listening to what Rashi has to say about the Megillat 
Setarim, for he would seem to hold that there was not merely one Megillat | 
Setarim (and that only connected with the Beth ha-Midrash of R. Hiyya), | 
but that there were many such rolls (Shab. 60, 960°; B.M. 92a). 

“ According to Rashi,”’ as Dr. J. Z. Lauterbach points out (J. E., vol. viii, | 
p. 427), ‘‘ although it was not permissible to record Htalakot the scholars were | 
accustomed to write in rolls (which were then hidden), such sentences and | 
maxims of various tannaim as were seldom repeated in the schools, and which | 
were, therefore, liable to be forgotten; and he declares that the Megillat | 
Setarim was such a roll.’’ Dr. Lauterbach objects to this explanation on | 
several grounds. His first ground for objection is that “‘ according to it R. Hiyya | 
could not have been the only one to make such a roll, and yet no manuscript | 
of this character by any other scholar is mentioned’. True enough, but this} 
is merely an argument from silence, and should not be stressed. | 

Dr. Lauterbach then objects on the ground that in any case “it is not! 
easy to see how Rab could have had access to the scroll if it was kept in conceal- | 
ment merely because it was forbidden to write halakot”’. The difficulty of! 
such access to such Megilloth probably accounts, one might argue, for the silence } 
about them ; but this, one feels, must not be pressed too far, as Rashi himself | 
(if he is right) explains that the purpose of these rolls was to preserve from || 
oblivion teaching that was little known. If so, surely the purpose would have } 
been defeated, if no scholar had access to them. | 


It can, however, be argued that Rashi’s view ? of megillat setarim is inex-. 


ce 


1 Perhaps R. Eliezer is to be read as in T.B. B.Q. 92b and Halakoth Gedoloth end of} 
“ Terefoth ”’, but the text is uncertain ; the correction in the MS. seems to give Eliezer. | 
The incident which led to the classification of the starling with the raven as unclean is4, 
probably best known from the account in Gen. R. 65, where, however, R. Hiyya and not#} 
Eliezer is mentioned. In 7.B. Hull. 64b and T.B. B.Q. 926 the now proverbial saying | 
about the zarzir is attributed to R. Eliezer. Also in T.B. Hui 62b (Bar.), Eliezer moves4] 
the inclusion of the zarziy in the species ‘ovebh. T.B. Hull. 62b, however, preserves a noted 
which shows that this was not accepted unanimously. However, in Gen. R. 65 as well as4/ 
in our fragment the saying is reported anonymously, as if it were an unanimous opinion. 

3 Rashi’s view is also of importance as supporting the authenticity of the readingd| 
megillat setarim. There is no warrant for emending setarim to sedarim and then makingd| 
it refer to the six ‘‘seders’’ of the Mishnah as did LeBrecut, Handschriften und Ersted| 
Ausgaben des Talmuds, p. 10 (cited by LauTERBacH). Cf. also GotpscHmiIpT on Shab. 6b.) 
Nor is there any valid reason despite KapLan, Redaction of the Talmud, p. 277, for under-: : 
standing setavim as referring to the ‘‘ concealed ”’ or “‘ esoteric ” style of the teaching of the} 
“ Megillat Setarim ’’. If one can judge of the nature of the “ Megillat Setarim ’”’ from# 
quotations from it in Babli, its teaching was in no way esoteric. There is, of course, the! 
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tricably bound up with his belief in the continued interdiction against writing 
down Halakhoth. Dr. Lauterbach holds, however, that the interdiction against 
ecording Halakhoth did not still exist in the time of R. Hiyya, “‘for,’’ says he, 
‘ Judah ha-Nasi I abrogated it by committing the Mishnah to writing.” 
Dr. Lauterbach, influenced by Weiss (Dor, Dor..., ii, 198), therefore, argues that 
R. Hiyya hid his roll out of fear of R. Judah’s displeasure, as it enshrined teach- 
ing contrary to the Mishnah. After Rabbi’s death there was no longer any 
reason to hide the roll. This conjecture, however brilliant, can hardly be 
proved, so few are the relevant historical facts which have come down to us. 
In any case it is not indisputably certain that Judah ha-Nasi did commit 
the Mishnah to writing. Many scholars have been unwilling to admit that he 
did. One has no wish to embark here on a discussion of the various opinions 
for and against the continuance of the interdiction against the writing down of 
the Oral Law. For such a treatment one may refer to Strack.1 Suffice it to say 
that unless it can be taken as absolutely certain that Judah ha-Nasi I wrote down 
the Mishnah, Dr. Lauterbach’s reason for the hiding of Hiyya’s roll is not 
entirely established. — : 

| On the other hand it may, however, be admitted that Rashi’s views 
on the long continuance of the interdiction against writing down of the Oral 
Law perhaps did condition his interpretation of the megillot setarim. Yet 
he may not have been theorizing altogether ; it may well be that he knew of 
megillot setarim which have since disappeared. We must allow that many 
more MSS. existed in his time than now. He may have been explaining what he 
knew to have been actual fact, that earlier scholars had such private collec- 
tions of teachings for their own use. His veasons for their existence we may 
or may not question however. It is just possible that such private rolls continued 
to exist even although there was no longer any general interdiction against 
committing the Oral Law to writing. After all there were no indices, and one 
would doubtless find it useful to collect together teaching that occurred but 
seldom. We have references in Talmud to show that not even all the sedarim 
of the Mishnah were equally studied by fairly early important Amoraim : 
cf. Meg. 285, Men. 7a. In any case even though the interdiction against writing 
down ceased at an early stage, one cannot believe that every scholar had his 
own complete library of the standard Tannaitic literature. Writing material 
was scarce. Most of the scholars must have relied on their own memory, 
or on the memories of others. In Men. 7a we are told how Ubimi (third century) 
forgot the Tractate Menahoth; R. Hisda his pupil refreshed his memory. 
Cf. also ‘Ar. 22a. (There is, too, the story relating to Tannaitic times of Simeon 
b. Gameliel II and his being prompted on Ukzin, Hor. 130.) We know that the 
Amoraim had their Tanna’s (cf. Rab and his Tanna, B.B., 87a; Hull, 110a), 
those “‘ baskets full of books ’’ (Meg., 28ab). On the other hand it is unthink- 
able that such Tanna’s relied on memory entirely ; some, or at least one or 


reference to a ‘‘ Megillat Hasidim ”’ in Sifre Deut. 11, 22. Yalkut instead reads “ Megillat 
Setarim ’’. This does not prove anything in favour of KaPLAn’s view, though HoFFMANN, 
Midrasch Tannaim zum Deut., p. vii, read “‘ Megillat Harazim”’ and assumed that it was an 
Essene writing. 

1 Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, pp. 12-20. 
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two, must have had small collections of lesser known Tannaitic Halakhoth ir 
writing, lest they.should be forgotten. It may even be urged that the possibility 
is not to be excluded that such collections may well have existed even in actua 
Tannaitic times. What seems certain is that whether an interdiction agains 
writing down existed or not, there was room at least in the time of the Amorai 
if not indeed earlier for little private written collections. It may well be that 
our fragment is such a megillat setarim used for refreshing its owner’s memory! 
True enough all its teachings can be paralleled from examples scattered through- 
out Talmudic literature but they are not exactly the best known (this is espeaae 
true of the information regarding the zz), nor all of them most likely to be deal 
with frequently. : | 
Our fragment may have a claim to the name Megillat Setarim if we aré 
right in regarding it as a copy of a private or non-official collection of Tannaitid 
teachings or Baraithoth, somehow preserved from early times—a Megilla: 
Setarim in Rashi’s sense if we like, hardly however the Megillat Setarim citec 
by Rab. Incidentally in a Genizah Inventory of Books which has come dow 
to us, and reprinted by Mann,! there is mention of a Megillat Setarim in thi 
Genizah at one time. Mann identifies this with the ethical philosophical work o 
Nissim b. Jacob of Kairwan,? on what grounds is not clear. Could it not a; 
well be a little private collection of Baraithoth as Nissim’s posthumously 
published miscellany ? If Rashi is right that little private helps to memory 
existed, it would be natural to expect to find one in:the Genizah. 


F. BOWMAN. | 
Leeds. 


1 JacoB Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literat ol. i | 
and note 322 on page 682. u rf re een 
* Nissim ben Jacob ben Nissim ibn Shahin lived in the first half of the eleventh cen 
He was in contact with Hai ben Sherira in Sura and Samuel ha-Nagid in Spain. His Megili'h) 


THE RABBINIC MATERIAL IN THE ESTER OF 
PINTO DELGADO 


In a recent essay} Professor E. M. Wilson showed how the Marrano poet 
Jo&o Pinto Delgado made use of Rabbinic material in his Biblical poems.? 
Professor Wilson quoted two remarkable coincidences between the Poema de la 
Reyna Ester and the Tractate Megillah of the Talmud ; but he was not certain 
whether Pinto read the Talmud in the original or in some translation. The 
purpose of the present essay is to indicate the precise source of these and 
a Rabbinic traditions to be found in Ester, and to study the use Pinto made 
of them. 

’ 


__._ There is in the British Museum a 35-page opuscule in Hebrew and Latin, 
the Latin title-page of which reads as follows :— 


Scholia Rabi Salomonis Jarchi in librum Esther. Item excerpta quaedam 

| ex Talmudo & Ialcut in eundem librum. Interprete Ludovico Henrico Aquino. 

Lutetiae Parisiorum, Apud Thomam Blaise, via Iacobea, ad insigne D. Thomae. 
M.DC.XXII. 


The dedication is to Peyrissac, Canon of Bordeaux and Agent-General for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in France. In a preface addressed “‘ Lectori Humanis- 
simo ’’, d’Aquin explains that the translation is a fairly free one, intended to 
assist the student by expanding and clarifying the very concise and difficult 
style of the commentary.. The text of Rashi is printed in Hebrew and Latin 
in double column; but the excerpts from the Talmud and Yalkut are in 
Latin translation only. The only yalkut so highly reputed among seventeenth- 
century Hebraists as to be known simply as “ the Yalkut”’ was apparently 
that of Simeon Qara Hadarshan.* The extracts from the Talmud are, of course, 
all from the Tractate Megillah. Although the work is ostensibly Christian, the 
Rabbinic material is presented impartially without the slightest attempt at 
a distinctively Christian exegesis. The translator, known as Louis-Henri 
d’Aquin, and his father, Philippe d’Aquin (formerly Mordecai), were Jews of 


1 “ The Poetry of Jodo Pinto Delgado,” by Professor E. M. Witson, Journal of Jewish 
Studies, I, 1949, pp. 131-144. I should like to thank Professor Witson for many helpful 
suggestions concerning the subject of this present article. 

4 Poema de la Reyna Ester, Lamentaciones del Propheta Ieremias, Historia de Rut, 
y varias Poesias Por Ioan Pinto Detcapo. Al ilustrissimo y Reuerendissimo Cardenal 
de Richelieu... A Rouen. Chez Dauid du Petit Val, Imprimeur ordinaire du Roy. 
MDCXXVII. (In quoting from this book, I have modernized only the accentuation.) 

3 See The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1925), vol. 12, pp. 585-6, article: 
**Yalkut.’’ According to this, the whole of The Yalkut had been printed in Venice by 
1566; but in Hebrew only. I have found no mention of any Latin translations of it 
before Pinto’s time. 
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Carpentras, who migrated to Aquino in Southern Italy, and there adopted 
Christianity. They finally settled in Paris, where the father was a Royal 
Lecturer in Hebrew, and where both father and son published various works} 
of Hebrew scholarship. In publishing this little work on Esther, d’Aquin n 

doubt had in mind Jewish and Marrano Bible-students as well as orthodox 
Catholic scholars. There must have been many New Christians in France at 
that time who were seeking to improve their knowledge of the Hebrew language 
and of the orthodox Jewish faith. As a cultured student of Spanish poetryy 
at a time when it was steeped in latinism, Pinto must certainly have rea 

Latin with ease; and he probably used d’Aquin’s Latin version as a key to 
Rashi’s difficult Hebrew. As for the extracts from:the Talmud and Yalkut,; 
he probably never saw the original Hebrew at all. In any case, he must hav 
been delighted with a book which presented much material highly relevant tox 
his purpose of writing a poem on Esther—material, selected from traditionall 
sources by a competent scholar, compressed into a small compass, translated 
into a language he could easily read, and published no further away than 
Paris.2. If the Church should challenge his use of Rabbinic sources, he could 
reply that he had followed a Christian publication, dedicated to a prominent 
Catholic dignitary. Secure in this knowledge, he made use not only of a number 
of d’Aquin’s Talmud extracts, but of comments from Rashi, and at least one 
lengthy excerpt from the Yalkut. | 


Professor Wilson quoted two examples of Rabbinic material used byy 
Pinto in Ester. In the first, Ahasuerus is represented :as placing the question 
of Vashti’s punishment before “ the captives of Judah’”’. These reply that 
since they_were exiled from Zion, they have lost their “ science of judging ” ; 
and they further urge the King to “let Moab and Ammon, who never saw 
exile, judge the cause of her punishment and sin”’. For the full text of the| 
relevant passages in Ester and the Tvactate Megillah I refer the reader tc’ 
Professor Wilson’s essay (p. 134). The point is covered by d’Aquin in his: 
Talmud notes as follows :— [ 


Illi sunt Iudaei, qui in hac re iudicandi munere sese abdicarunt. Hael 
ratione inducti: Si illam, aiebant, capitis supplicio damnamus, quod Regia 
mandato parere detrectavit; ubi vinum decoxerit Assuerus, rem facta 
dolebit. Si vero eam absoluimus, auctoritatem Regiam imminuemus 
Eapropter Regi Assuero responderunt: Ex tempore quo sanctuarium de 
tructum est, iudicandi scientia spoliati fuimus. Moabitae vero et Ammonita 
qui hic adsunt, ea de re pronuntiare poterunt : neque enim in exilium puls} 
fuerunt ; unde ab Hieremia dictum est, etc. [Follows the quotation of Jer. 48, 11. 


This not only covers all the resemblances which Professor Wilson notec| 
between his first quotation from Pinto, and the Tractate Megillah ; comparisos 


a See the Jewish Encyclopedia (ed. cit.), vol. 2, p. 38, articles: ‘ Aquin, Louis 
Henri d’”’ and “ Aquin, Philippe d’ ”’, for further details of their lives and works of Hebrevi 
scholarship. 

* Pinto was living at Rouen at this time. See Mr. Cecit Rotu’s “ Jodo Pinto Delgad4 
—A Literary Disentanglement ” in the Modern Language Review, xxx, 1935, pp. 19-25, ] 
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with Mr. M. Simon’s modern English translation! reveals several details 
peculiar to d’Aquin’s version which were reproduced in Pinto’s poem. For 
instance, according to the modern translation the ‘‘ wise men” were “ the 
Rabbis”’; and “ who knew the times” refers to their knowledge of “ how 
to intercalate years and fix new moons”. D’Aquin simply renders: “‘ Illi 
sunt Iudaei” and adds as though in explanation, “ qui in hac re iudicandi 
munere sese abdicarunt’’. Pinto’s account begins :— 


A los cautiuos de Iuda refiere 
(Ayrado el Rey) la traga de su intento, 
Mas nadie el cargo, temeroso, adquiere, (p. 10.) ? 


He has not only followed “‘ Iudaei”’ by putting “los cautiuos de Iuda4”’, but 
also adopted the idea of their declining the burden. In expressing this he 
uses the word “ cargo’, which shares with the Latin “‘ munus ” the connota- 
tions of “ charge, duty, office, burden, etc.’’ When d’Aquin comes to the 
phrase translated by Mr. Simon: ‘“ we do not know how to judge capital 
cases,’’ he renders it thus: “ Iudicandi scientia spoliati sumus.’’ Pinto has 
a line which echoes the words as well as the sense of this: ‘‘ Nuestra sciencia 
de jusgar perdimos.”’ 

Professor Wilson pointed to a second parallel (p. 135) between Delgado’s 
Ester and the Talmud on the Book of Esther, vi, v. 13, where Haman is told 
“If Mordecai be of the seed of the Jews, before whom thou hast begun to 
fall, thou shalt not prevail against him, but shalt surely fall before him ”’. 
I shall quote Pinto’s stanza in full, and then show how its skilful construction 
contains elements drawn both from d’Aquin’s Talmud notes and from his 
translation of Rashi’s comment on the same text :— 


Si de Iuda te procedié la guerra, 
Iusto el dolor, y justo es el recelo, 
Que quando caye, caye humilde a tierra, 
Y quando sube, sube altivo al cielo ; 
Que al polvo iguala, iguala a las estrellas, 
Postrado en él, o levantado en ellas. (p. 76.) ? 


The basis of this is clearly the Tractate Megillah, which d’Aquin (p. 33) 
translates as follows :— 


Inquit Rabi Iudas filius R. Elae...Iudaei namque cum cadunt, ad 
terram usque cadunt: At vero cum ascendunt, ad coelum usque ascendunt. 


1 The Babylonian Talmud, Seder Mo‘ed, translated into English with notes, glossary, 
and indices under the editorship of I. Epstein. Méegillah, translated into English, with 
notes, glossary, and indices by M. Simon, London, the Soncino Press, 1938, pp. 71—2 (126). 
I quote from this edition of the Talmud by kind permission of the publishers. 

2 ‘ The angry King relates his intended project to the captives of Judah ; but through 
fear, no one undertakes the charge.’’ (The translations of this and other verse-extracts 
are as literal as possible, being intended*solely asa guide to the sense. The first two are 
taken from Professor WiLson’s article, the rest are my own.) 

8 “Tf war arose against thee from Judah, just is thy grief and just is thy fear; for 
when he falls, he falls humble to earth, and when he rises, he rises proud to heaven ; for 
he is like the dust, he is like the stars; prostrated in the dust, or raised up to the stars.” 
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Professor Wilson thought it likely that Pinto’s repetition of the verb | 
“ caye” (‘falls’) was due to the Ferrara Bible’s literal rendering of “ shalt 
surely fall” as “ cayendo caerds” (‘falling thou shalt fall’). This may be | 
so; but the repetition of “ cadunt ” in d’Aquin’s version is very significant ; 
Pinto’s repetition of ‘“‘ sube”’ (“‘ rises”) also seems to match that of “ ascen- 
dunt ” in d’Aquin. The only important difference between d’Aquin’s rendering 
and the modern English one! is that the contrast “terram/coelum” is | 
represented by “ dust/stars”’. In his third and fourth lines Pinto evidently | 
follows d’Aquin: “a tierra ’’ equals “ ad terram usque~’ ; “al cielo ’’ comes | 
from “‘ ad coelum usque ”. Where then did Pinto get the idea of “ dust/stars ” || 
which he also uses, in his closing lines? Did he see another version of the ' 
Talmud, in which the translation was on the lines of our modern version ? i 
I think not ; the answer is surely in d’Aquin’s translation of Rashi’s comment 
to this verse of the Bible :— 3 


Ad cuius conspectum, etc. (Zeres uxor Haman) marito dixit: Iudaicus | 
iste populus similis est stellis, & pulveri. Cum enim Iudaei deprimuntur, ad_ 
terram usque deprimuntur. (id est, omnium hominum sunt postremissimi :) | 
Cum vero extolluntur, ad firmamentum usque et ad stellas extolluntur, (id || 
est, dignitate longe caeteris antecellunt). 


cf 


The phrase “similis est stellis, & pulveri’”’ has evidently suggested Pinto’s 
line ‘Que al polvo iguala, iguala a las estrellas”; the two parentheses | 
reappear in a compressed form: ‘“‘ postrado”’ represents ‘‘ omnium hominum | 
sunt postremissimi”’, and “‘levantado’’ corresponds to “ dignitate longe |’ 
caeteris antecellunt ”’. The contrast of ‘‘ humilde ” with “ altivo”’ also seems | 
to be derived from the same two phrases. Thus, Pinto has combined the | 
versions of the Talmud and of Rashi which he found in d’Aquin, bringing | 
out the antithetical character of his two originals by a series of verbal | 
- contrasts: “ caye/sube ” (twice) ; “‘ humilde/altivo”’; “a tierra/al cielo”; 
“al polvo/a las estrellas”; ‘ postrado en él/levantado en ellas”. The. 
result is a stanza faithful in content and in spirit to its rabbinic source, yet | 
forming, according to the poetic taste of Pinto’s own age, a well-knit 
symmetrical pattern. 

There are a number of other instances where Pinto has certainly or most 
probably used the Talmud notes of d’Aquin, either alone or in combination 
with the comments of Rashi. Not all merit detailed study, but some are worth 
a brief mention. For instance, Pinto follows the Tractate Megillah and Rashi 
in explaining how Mordecai was able to understand the plotting eunuchs 
(Esther ii, 22) :-— ‘ . 

TAarsica lengua el caso facilita, 
Que Mardochay sciente penetraua, 
Y las setenta su saber recita, 
Quando en la silla de Sion jusgaua: . . .(p. 27.) # 


1 Tractate Megillah, ed. cit., p. 96 (16a). 


* “ The Tarsican language makes it easy—a language which Mordecai had the know- | 


ledge to penetrate; for his learning recited the seventy (languages) when he j 
ne g y (languages) when he judged on 
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Besides translating the almost identical comments of Rashi and of the Talmud, 
d’Aquin, in his dedicatory epistle, remarks on the tradition that m = =#Ct atau 
the Sanhedrin, including Mordecai, possessed a knowledge of seventy languages : 


. cum non solum Indices ex amplissimo Senatu Hierosolymitano (quo 
ex ordine fuisse traditur Mardochaeus) sed etiam summos Pontifices septua- 
ginta linguas calluisse retulerunt .. .? 


Pinto is also following rabbinic tradition when he interprets the royal 
largesse referred to in ii,'19, as an attempt to wring from Esther the secret 
of her kindred. In the Tractate Megillah we read :— 


He made a feast for her and she did not tell him (who she was). He 
remitted taxes and she did not tell him. He sent gifts and she (still) did not 
tell him. (ed. cit., 13a, p. 77.) 


‘Why did not Pinto use this neat tripartite statement as the model for a nicely 
constructed verse-pattern like that of the ‘Dust and Stars” stanza? 
Probably because d’Aquin gives no translation of it. He does translate Rashi’s 
comment on the same verse; this is substantially the same in sense, but 
stylistically unimpressive. Pinto’s stanza (p. 26) is likewise not outstanding. 


An example of Talmudic influence which deserves closer study is to be 
found in the speech of Haman to the King, complaining against the Jews and 
urging their destruction. This reads in the Authorized Version :— 


And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus, There is a certain people scattered 
abroad and dispersed among the people in all the provinces of thy kingdom ; 
and their laws are diverse from all people ; neither keep they the king’s laws : 
therefore it is not for the king’s profit to suffer them. If it please the king, 

' let it be written that they may be destroyed: and I will pay ten thousand 
talents of silver into the hands of those that have charge of the business, to 
bring it to the king’s treasuries. (Esther iii, 8-9.) 


Pinto develops this into a tirade of seven stanzas. The first four of these 
correspond to verse 8—Haman’s denunciation of the Jews; the next two to 
verse 9—his incitement to destroy them; the seventh is at first sight quite 
strange and obscure. The Tractate Megillah (ed. cit., pp. 79-81) likewise 
expands Haman’s denunciation into a long speech. D’Aquin (pp. 25-6) gives 
the substance of this discourse in what would seem to be rather a free version. 
Pinto’s first six stanzas resemble this only as much as one would expect from 
the fact that both are based on the same Biblical passage. Two at least are 
worth quoting as characteristic of Pinto in his more inspired tone, although 
they owe more to the Bible than to any specifically rabbinic tradition :— 


1 Cf. Tractate Sanhedrin (in The Babylonian Talmud, ed. cit.), vol. i, p. 87: TEARS 
Johanan said: None are to be appointed members of the Sanhedrin, but men of stature, 
wisdom, good appearance, mature age, with a knowledge of sorcery, and who are con- 
versant with all the seventy languages of mankind, in order that the court should have no 
heed of an interpreter .. ,” 
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(1) No envano el cielo por su culpa (2) No la pena mortal de fiera espada 
caye ayrado Ni el graue assombro de furiosy 
et itocé su gloria en servidumbre llama, | 

agena, Humilla el brio a su ceruji 
Quando se vid, qual nube, su ayrada, 
peccado, Que a si sublima, quanto 4 
Que del sol eclipsé la luz serena ; mundo infama ; 
Y en la miseria de su mal, no Y entre los males finge, sin receld: 
envano, La tierra suya, su heredad «| 
Lloréd castigo de pezada [sic] cielo; (p.36.) * [i 
mano. : . } 


The sin and consequent punishment of Israel form the theme of Pinto) 
Lamentaciones ; but. whereas there they are lamented by a man of Goo 
here they are gloated over by the cruel heathen. Even their own God punishe’ 
them, and “ not without reason”. Why should mot the King destroy thos 
whom their own God has cast out ? Yet when Haman goes on to describ 
their inveterate pride and stubbornness, he is unconsciously testifying to thi 
Power that sustains them through all their adversities, and keeps alive i) 
their hearts the sense that earth and heaven alike are the inheritance of God! 
People. When Pinto speaks of the “‘ furious flame” he is probably thinkint: 
of the destruction of Zion; but one cannot help wondering whether hij 
intended his Marrano readers to see in this passage an analogy with their ow) 
experience of the Inquisition. If so, the words put into the tyrant’s mouth 4 
an outburst of jealous hatred become an appeal to all Jews to be true to thei! 
divine destiny. Haman brings us down to earth again by accusing the Jew 


Jews. But the King does not apparently give way at once; after a gener 
incitement to pillage and slaughter, Haman continues with the mysteriou 
words :— | 
A tal vengansa el mundo solicita, 

Con tal desprecio su rigor prouoca, 

Que del vaso, o licor, lo inmundo quita, 

Bebiendo el resto, y no lo de tu boca; 

Y, en el effeto del soberbio modo, 

En nada buelve quien al mundo es todo. (p. 37.) 


Literally translated (except that I have substituted “‘ they (the Jews)” fc | 
“it (the Jewish people) ”), this reads :— 
To such vengeance do they (the Jews) incite the world, with such scon 


_ 7 “Not for nothing did heaven, angered by his (Israel’s) guilt, change his glory inti 
alien servitude, when his sin was seen like a cloud, which eclipsed the serene light of tk 
sun; not for nothing, in the wretchedness of his trouble, did he lament the chastiseme=} 
of a heavy hand. 

““ Not the deadly penalty of the cruel sword, nor the solemn awe of the furious flamd, 
breaks the spirit of his proud neck ; for he raises himself up as much as he degrades (thf 
rest of) the world; and amid misfortunes, he fearlessly pretends that the earth is hil 
and heaven is his territory.” ; : 
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: do they provoke its harshness, that from the cup, or drink, they take out the 
filthy (thing), drinking the rest, not that of thy mouth. And in the effect of 
their proud behaviour they turn to nought him who to the world is all. 


| All becomes clear when we read right at the end of d’Aquin’s note from the 
| Talmud :— 


His addidit (Haman): Quod si in poculum musca caderet, Iudaeos 
eiecturos muscam, & vinum bibituros: si vero Rex poculum tractaret, vinum 
in terram proiecturos & numquam degustaturos, quia nimirum lex ita iubet.1 


The “ filthy thing ’’ which the Jews remove from their cup is a fly which has 
fallen in it. Having done this, they will drink the rest. But if the drink had 
been near the Gentile king’s mouth, they would scorn to touch it, thus nullifying 
_ the dignity of the monarch who means everything to the (Gentile) world. 
- Pinto has adapted this Talmudic tradition to the tone of his poem. “ Lo 
_inmundo ” is clearly a euphemism, for while ‘‘la mosca’’ would have fitted 
_ the scansion of the line perfectly well, it would have struck Pinto’s readers 
as a word of very low taste in a poem of lofty tone and elegant style. The 
description of the king as “ him who to the world is all’”’ reminds us that 
while Pinto, as a religious man, must have regarded all kings as subject to 
_ God, his works always show great veneration for the idea of Monarchy. The 
most striking thing about this stanza is the excellent dramatic use Pinto 
makes of a suggestion which in the Talmud appears to be a mere addendum 
to Haman’s already lengthy speech. The Biblical narrative offers no motive 
for the King’s ready acceptance of Haman’s plan. Earlier in the Talmudic 
passage from which we have quoted above, Ahasuerus is represented as putting 
up some rather unworthy objections :— 
Assuerus enim metu poenae, seu vindictae diuinae ab opprimenda 
Iudaeorum abstinuit. 


Evidently Pinto finds this an unlikely reaction in a king whom he always 
depicts as vain and impulsive, but not weak and craven. As for the parable 
in the Tractate Megillah (p. 80, 13b-14a), in which Haman and the King are 
likened to two neighbours who are only too pleased to be of service to each 
other, Pinto probably never heard of it, for d’Aquin omits it. At all events 
it would have been just as unsuitable to his characterization of Ahasuerus. 
How then could Ahasuerus best be incited against the Jews ?—Ahasuerus, 
who condemned his Queen to divorce and banishment for an affront to his 
royal dignity, and later sent Haman to the gallows because of an imagined 
attempt on his conjugal honour? Surely, by means of suggesting that the 
Jews not merely flouted his authority as a ruler, but insulted his personal 
sanctity as a semi-divine Monarch. The King consents, not because he is 
bewitched by his favourite’s charm or because the scheme seems to have 
political or economic advantages ; but, because his vanity is outraged, he 
falls into a blind fury at the stiff-necked people who do not respect his 
majesty. 


1 Cf. Tractate Megillah, ed. cit., pp. 79-81 (13b). 
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Rashi’s contribution to Pinto’s poem is evident from the outset. On} 
pages 2 and 3, of Ester, in the opening stanzas of the narrative proper, we } 
learn that Ahasuerus had inherited his throne from Cyrus. This is not stated | 
in the Bible, and is not universally accepted by commentators. Moreover, | 
Pinto asserts that Ahasuerus had “ confirmed his seat’ for three years, and | 
that it was seventy years since the Captivity and the Destruction of the | 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. The three years are mentioned in the Bible, but : 
not the seventy.. These facts can be deduced from a confusing mass of detailed | 
argument in the Tractate Megillah (pp. 65-8, 11b-12a), but this time Pinto) 
was probably not aware of the comments ‘of the Talmud, for d’Aquin was }) 
content to dismiss them summarily by this note attached to Rashi’s comments ; 
on i, 1-2 :— lf 
Rabini vero aliter locum hunc exposuerunt in historia Esther, 


The comments themselves are quite explicit :— 
Assuerus Persarum Rex fuit, & post Cyrum regnauit sub finem anni/’ 
septuagesimi a captivitate Babylonica. 
Cum sedevet Rex: Cum confirmatum esset in manu eius regnum. 
There is no doubt that here Rashi alone has served as Pinto’s guide. if 
At the opening of the section of Ester corresponding to chapter iii in the» 
Bible, we find the following pious prelude :— i] 
Ya preparaua el Médico diuino Y 
Al futuro dolor piedosa [sic] cura, . 
Y con semblante en Israel benino, ||) 
Contra humano poder, guarda segura ; | 
Quando de Aman el riguroso engafio, 
Tracando ageno, procuré su dafio. (p. 28.) ? 


There is nothing in the Biblical text to suggest that God was already preparing | 
the cure for Israel’s ill, even when he permitted the rise of Haman. Rashi sees} 
a deeper meaning in the simple words “ After these things’, and comments; 
as follows :-— | 
Post verba haec. Postquam parata est medicina, quae saluti Israelitico)}) 

populo futura erat. 
Magnificauit Rex Haman. Deus namque vulneri Israel medicinam)}} 

pararat, antequam ipsum ei vulnus. 


This time d’Aquin (p. 25) gives an extract from the Talmud to very much the 
same effect ; Pinto does not show whether he used one passage more than the 
other, but if anything he seems to lean toward the briefer version of Rashi. 

Earlier in the poem an even shorter remark of Rashi provides the 
authority—or rather the pretext—for a digression from the Biblical text 
lasting no less than ten stanzas (pp. 14-17). In sentimental but elegant 
language, Ahasuerus laments his parting from Vashti. The tone of the passage 
can be judged from a single stanza :— 


| 
| 
| 
* \{ 


1 “ The divine Physician was already preparing a merciful cure for the future sorrow 4 


and looking benignly upon Israel, (was preparing) against human power a sure guard; 
when the cruel deceit of Haman, devising another’s (harm), brought about his own harm.” 
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te Busca la soledad, ama el desierto, 

) Y triste suelta a su passion la rienda, 

: En cierto mal mira el remedio incierto, 

‘ Viendo, no suya, la que fué su prenda, 

| Y en el deseo la razén confusa 

I Mas, que el delito, su consejo accusa. (p. 15.) } 


_ The Biblical text (Esther ii, 1) merely says ‘“‘ he remembered Vashti, and 
. what she had done, and what was decreed against her”. Rashi gives Pinto 
his cue for this digression in the elegant lyrical convention of his day :— 


> Recordatus est Vashti. Recordatus est pulchritudinis illius, & dolore 
affectus est. 


A more complicated case of rabbinic influence concerns a long passage 
(thirteen stanzas on pp. 30-4) showing the blasphemous nature of Haman’s 
pride and the religious motive behind Mordecai’s refusal to do obeisance to 

_him. The three stanzas quoted below refer first to Haman, then to the King’s 
_ servants who obey the decree, finally to Mordecai, whom neither fear nor 


favour can persuade to do so :— 4 
{1) Como no para la ambiciosa furia, (2) Sieruos del Rey, obedeciendo, in- 
Que despefiada corre a su ruina, clinan 
| Se oppone al cielo en atrevida (Fiero precepto) su rodilla al 
injuria, suelo, 
Fingiendo, injusto, magestad Que entre su engaifio, ciegos, no 
diuina ; imaginan, 
Edificando, con soberbio exemplo, Que al hombre dan lo que se 
Deidad al alma, a lo mortal el deue al cielo : 
templo. Y si el deseo lo apparente obliga, 
El tiempo es vara, que su error 
castiga. 


(3) No es Mardochay, aquien temor mundano, 
Ni su lisonja, a idolatrar le obliga, 
Que justo coragon, idolo humano, 
No lo perturba, aunque con él litiga ; 
Y aunque los ramos tempestad quebranta, 
Siempre es el fruto exemplo de su planta. (p. 30.) ? 


1 “ He seeks solitude, loves the lonely place, and in his sadness gives rein to his 
suffering ; in certain trouble he finds consolation uncertain, seeing that she that was his 
beloved is his no more; and reason, confused by desire, accuses not so much (her) crime, 
as his (ov, its own) counsel (i.e. the decision to divorce her).”’ 

| 2 ** As the ambitious fury, which rushes headlong to his ruin, does not stop, he 
(Haman) sets himself up against heaven in bold insult, unrighteously pretending to divine 
majesty ; as an example of pride he erects an idol to (his) soul and a temple to what will 
erish, 
“The King’s servants obediently bow their knee to the ground (harsh decree !), 
for blind in their illusion, they do not realize that they are giving to man what is due to 
heaven; and if outward appearances force their will, time is a rod which chastises their 
error. 
“* Mordecai is not one whom the fear of the world or its flattery, can force to commit 
idolatry, for a human idol cannot frighten a just heart, although it strive with it; and 
although a tempest breaks the branches, the fruit is always typical of its plant.” 
(There may be a Christian recollection here—e.g. Matt. xii, 33, ‘‘ for the tree is known 
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The canonical Hebrew version of Esther does not make it clear that Mordecai’s\ 
refusal was more than an act of personal stubbornness. As elsewhere in the 
book, religious interpretations are left to inference. In the Septuagint 
additions, reproduced in the Vulgate, a definitely religious motive is attributed! 
to Mordecai. In xiii, 14, for example, he prays :— | 
Sed timui ne honorem Dei mei transferrem ad hominem, et ne quemquam| 
adorarem, excepto Deo meo. 


Pinto’s line “‘ Que al hombre dan lo que se deue al cielo” suggests that het 
was aware of the passage just quoted; but he must also have consulted: 
Rashi’s comment on iii, 4. The canonical text gives no reply of Mordecai tor 
the King’s servants when they tax him with his obduracy ; but Rashi says :— 
An starent verba Mardochaei. Dicentis se nullo unquam tempore Ethnicums 
hominem adoraturum, quod ipse Iudaeus esset, et edoctus, uti ab idolatriak 
caueret. : é 
The Yalkut makes the charge of blasphemy against Haman even moret. 
explicit. According to d’Aquin (p. 26), its comment to ili, 2, reads :— I 
Cur Mardochaeus noluit ante Haman inclinare se? Sunt qui dicun 


Haman istum idoli sui imaginem vestibus apposuisse, ut Mardochaeum adj 
peccandum induceret. Ea de cause noluit Mardochaeus Haman adorare. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Pinto probably had this in mind when he referred to Haman’s erecting “ an 
idol to (his) soul and a temple to what will perish’ and to a “‘ human idol ”.| 
Thus, Rashi and the Yalkut together gave Pinto Rabbinic authority not onlyj 
for Mordecai’s religious motive, but also for putting into his mouth a lengthyj 
answer to the King’s servants (pp. 32-4). lit 


The content of this answer seems partly to have been suggested by they 
Yalkut’s comment to ili, 5 :— 
Transiuit Haman, Mardochaeus autem eum non salutauit: Haman vero} 

propius accessit, ut Mardochaeum salutaret: Et reuera eum salute plurimal 
impertivit : —Tum Mardochaeus: Non est pax, ait Dominus, cum impiis. E 
potissima causa fuit, cur Haman irarum plenus visus fuerit. (d’Aquin, p. 27)| 


Mordecai’s quotation, taken in the sense of “No peace for the wicked”, 
provides Pinto with one of the major themes of Mordecai’s speech. Th 
righteous man’s sufferings.are comforted in the next world :— 


El, que en el mundo la aflicién padece, 
Que sombra passa, y buela como el viento, 
Del Mundo superior el bien le offrece, 
Por muerte, vida, gloria, por tormento 
Y en diuina quietud paz infinita, 
Que en breues horas tiempo no limita. (p. 33.) } 


by his fruit.”” Or perhaps Pinto had in mind Jer. xi, 16: ‘‘ The Lord called thy name,} 
A green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult he hat ‘ 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken.’’) 

_ 1“ (To) him who in this world suffers affliction, which passes like a shadow and§ 
flies like the wind, (God) offers the good of the higher world—in exchange for death, life ; 
glory, instead of torment ; and in divine serenity infinite peace, unlimited by time’s brief} 

ours, : 
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It is not so with the wicked, when his time comes to die :— 


; Entonces mira, si a mirar se atreue, 
Eterno mal, que sigue al bien tan breue. (p. 33.) 1 


: 

Thus, Pinto, at an extremely important point in his poem, introduced and 
cred the idea of rewards and punishments in the future life, which is 
not mentioned in the Hebrew text of Esther, nor in the appropriate section 
of the Tractate Megillah. The idea is implicit in the extra chapters of the 
Vulgate, in Rashi, and in,the note from the Yalkut, as presented by d’Aquin. 
— Professor Wilson (op. cit., p. 133) pointed out that Pinto introduced an 
important passage on the Dream of Mordecai, drawing his material presumably 
from the additional chapters in the Vulgate, but inserting the episode into 
his narrative at a different point. After quoting the five relevant stanzas 
I shall first show how the four which narrate the Dream are closely modelled 
on a passage in d’Aquin’s notes from the Yalkut ; the source of the introductory 
stanza, and the whole problem of the point at which Pinto has brought in 
the Dream, will be discussed after. 2 


(1) En suefio alcansa que el castigo (3) Alli breue esquadrén de aflicta 


justo, gente, 

Contra Israel, del cielo se pre- A quien oppuestas las naciones 
para, varias, 

Si reynando Nabuc, con culto Era suintento, con furor ardiente, 
injusto, Sacar del mundo, como en 


Atrevido sus dioses adorara ; 

Y de Assuero fué, por su delicia, 

Agradable la meza [sic] en su 
inmundicia. 


(2) Vid leuantarse tempestad terrible, 


el mouimiento sacudir la 
tierra, 
Y en el mundo, esparzida voz 
terrible, 
Causar el miedo al coragén la 
guerra : 
Y dos dragones, que entre si 
refiian, 
De quien los hombres, y su silvo, 
huyan. 


él contrarias : 
Triste miraua, y tenebroso el dia, 
Que pueblo tanto humildes op- 
primia. 


(4) Clamando, al fin, por el sonido 


horrendo, 

Que en los dragones, fiero, se 
excitaua, 

Via una fuente entre los dos 
corriendo, 

Que el furor de los _ golpes 
apartaua : 

Y buelta en rio, y rio tormentoso, 

En las ondas crecia un mar 
furioso. 


(5) El sol después con el dorado rayo 
Inchir la tierra de su claro aspeto, 
Y gente poca, en timido desmayo, 
Subir gloriosa al mas honroso efeto, 
Y la paz, y verdad, de amor profundo, 
Con luzes santas iJustrar el mundo. (pp. 40-42.) ? 


1 “ Then he looks, if he dares to look, upon eternal evil, which follows such short-lived 


ood.” 
: 2 ‘In a dream (Mordecai) discovers that the just punishment of heaven is being 


prepared against Israel, since during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, with unrighteous 
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The following passage from d’Aquin (p. 29) provided Pinto not merely a 

the general idea of the story, such as he could have found in the Vulgat 

version of Esther xi, 5-10, but also with many details. I have broken th 

passage into five paragraphs, each of which (except the first) corresponds 1 
one of Pinto’s stanzas :— 

(1) Anno scilicet secundi regni Regis Assueri, | 

(2) vidit in somnis Mardocheus ingentem tempestatem, immanem terr@! 

motum, & vocem terribilem per totam terram diffusam, & magnam formidine 

omnibus hominibus iniectam ; praeterea duos dracones bellum inter se parant# 

& a sibilis eorum longe fugientes homines : 

(3) Ibique exiguam hominum manum, in quam caeterae gent 

nationesque insurgerent, ut eam e medio tollerent. Videbatur autem dies ili 

obscurus admodum & tenebricosus. Illaque hominum manus exigua grauitit 

premebatur. | 

(4) Clamauitque ad Dominum Mardochets, quo tempore crudeliti 

pugnabant inter se dracones. Tum fontem vidit Mardocheus inter istos dracon; 

fluentem & pugnam dirimentem : & exinde in immensum flumen excrescenter: 

fluctibus aestuantem ; ac maris instar uniuersum terrae orbem abluentem. | 

(5) Post visus est sol totam terram lumine suo illustrare, exiguaque il 

hominum manus ad honores euecta, factaque pax & veritas in tota terra. i 


The two passages just quoted have in common a score of phrases not to 1 
paralleled in the Vulgate. Here are only the most striking examples: t 
“ terrible voice scattered throughout the world ”’ ;‘ the men fleeing from tl) 
hissing of the dragons; the “tiny band of afflicted people”; the way 
which the stream flowed between the dragons, breaking off their battle; tl} 
spread of peace and truth through the whole earth. Moreover, the resemblancj) 
are so close and numerous that they could not be accounted for on tl} 
hypothesis that Pinto had direct access to the original Hebrew. This passagh 
provides incontestable proof of Pinto’s use of d’Aquin. y 
In the Vulgate the Dream precedes the revelation of the Eunuch} 
Conspiracy and the royal edict against the Jews. The Yalkut narrative quote} 
above is attached in d’Aquin to the last words of chapter iii, 15—“ but t 
city Shushan was perplexed’’. Mordecai was not perplexed, however; | 
knew what was to happen :— 


worship, (Israel) had dared to adore (that King’s) gods, and (since) for his delight Isre4 
enjoyed Ahasuerus’ table, in all its uncleanness. | 

“He saw arising a terrible tempest, and an earthquake shaking the earth; an} 
a terrible voice being scattered throughout the world, (he saw) war causing fear ‘to t 
heart ; and two dragons, who fought with each other; from which and from the hissi: 
of which, men were fleeing. 

“There a tiny band of afflicted people—whom the several nations, aroused 
opposition, and as though set against them, wanted to put out of the world—looked « 
the sad and gloomy day, when so many people were oppressing the humble. 

‘Crying out at length because of the awful sound which fiercely arose between t 
dragons, (Mordecai) saw a spring flowing between them and separating the fury of th: 
blows: And having become a river, a roaring river, in its waves it grew into a raging seq 

“ After that, (he saw) the sun with golden ray filling the earth with its brightne 
and a tiny band of people, in trembling languor, rising glorious to the highest honour, aij 
the peace and truth of profound love illuminating the world with holy light.” | 
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_ Quid autem scivit Mardocheus? Anno secundo regni Regis Assueri, vidit 
in somnis Mardocheus... etc. 


Yet Pinto ignores this statement that the Dream had been vouchsafed to 
‘Mordecai in the second year of the reign, i.e. before the royal celebration with 
which the Book of Esther opens. Perhaps he did so for purely literary reasons ; 
for if he had recounted the Dream at the opening of the poem, he might seem 
‘to show too little respect for the canonical narrative ; on the other hand, his 
‘Teader might have been irritated by a sudden, naive revelation that Mordecai 
had “ known all along”: To justify this necessary change, Pinto had the 
authority of Rashi, whose comment is attached not to the “ Perplexa erat 
civitas”’ of iii, 15, but to the “Et Mardochaeus cognouit”’ with which 
‘chapter iv opens :— 

: Somniorum Dominus, id est, Deus, Mardochaeo dixit in hac re superos, 

id est, Angelos consensisse .. . 


Here, clearly, is another dream, in which the angels sit in judgment on Israel ; 
‘but by suppressing all reference to the Angelic Judges and by identifying the 
‘two dreams, Pinto finds a coherent religious explanation for the tribulation 
which Israel was about to suffer. For the quotation continues :— 


Quod Iudaei tempore Nebucadnezar idola adorauissent & Assueri mensa 
delectati fuissent. 


Clearly this is the source of the stanza with which Pinto introduced the account 
of the Dream, and it strikes the devotional and ethical note which is emphasized 
in the last stanza of the Dream and continues through Mordecai’s Prayer. 


Many rabbinic traditions about the Book of Esther have left no trace on 
Pinto’s poem. Even among those which he doubtless read in d’Aquin, he 
rejected many.. Some will have seemed to him to be in bad taste (e.g. the 
discussion of Vashti’s nakedness and of her reasons for being ashamed of it). 
Others must have seemed too fanciful (such are the identifications of Memucan 
with Haman, of Hatach with Daniel, of Mordecai with Malachi). Others again 
would have disagreed with his interpretation of the characters. At all events, 
he omitted little that would have enhanced his work. Among those traditions 
which he has included, none are in bad taste, though some are to the modern 
mind fanciful. Yet the extraordinary linguistic powers of Mordecai were not 
apparently considered so by d’Aquin, and they are attested by another 
Tractate of the Talmud, besides the Megillah. The ‘‘ Moab and Ammon” 
incident no doubt appealed to Pinto because of its reference to the Destruction 
of the Temple; but it also served to emphasize early in the poem that 
impulsiveness which was the key-note of his presentation of Ahasuerus’ 
character. Most of the rabbinic traditions that Pinto used either interpret or 
co-ordinate the more obscure statements in the Bible (e.g. the historical 
setting at the opening) ; or they suggest motives for otherwise strange actions 
(e.g. the King’s ready acquiescence in the persecution of the Jews); or else 
they provide pretexts for those lengthy digressions from the Biblical narrative 
which contain much of the best writing in the poem. 


There is, however, a deeper principle at work than that of literary 
af E 
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embellishment : the more important episodes taken from d’Aquin all tend 
to glorify the majesty and loving kindness of God, the wholeheartedness of 
the service which He demands of His people, and the great destiny which 
He has reserved for them. God is presented as the supreme Healer, who h ; 
the cure ready before he inflicts the wound ; Mordecai’s stand against Hamam 
is inspired by an unswerving devotion to God and to Him alone ; the sons o 

Israel, though they go down into the dust, are destined to rise to the stars ;) 
Mordecai’s Dream is introduced to such good effect that this fantasy is made: 
the symbol of the highest ethical and religious truth. In his poetic technique, 
Pinto belongs to the Spanish Baroque age’; but his main inspiration in this; 
poem springs from the Jewish Scriptures and the Jewish Rabbis.? | 


A. D. H. FISHLOCK. | 


a 


London. 


1 In the above article I have confined myself to the Poema de la Reyna Ester, although, 
as Professor WILSON pointed out, there is certainly some rabbinic material in the Histovi 
de Rut Moabita. Here, I believe Pinto used Rasui’s Commentary to the Book of Ruth.) 
According to the printed catalogue of the French National Library, there is a work by 
D’Aguin on this ; but the authorities cannot trace the volume. I should be very gratefull 
for any information about copies of this work, or about other versions of RASHI published: 
before 1627 with a translation into Latin or any Romance language. 


| THE LAST CAMPAIGNS OF 
: ? MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL 


: It may be worth recording that the works of Manasseh ben Israel in 
which John Dury was so deeply interested, served the defence of the Jewish 
cause again in the nineteenth century. The powerful and widely read arguments 
of the “ Vindiciae Judaeorum’’} against the ritual murder charge, were 
taken up by Moses Mendelsohn in his campaign for the emancipation of Jews 
in Prussia,? and from Mendelsohn’s hands they passed again into those of 
Jacob Tugendhold to be put forward in the political struggles during the Polish 
rising of 1830-1. 

Jacob Tugendhold (1791-1871), a son of Isaiah Tugendhold (1755-1820), | 
one of the earliest Galician protagonists of enlightenment and emancipation, 
and himself a typical representative of the Polish ‘‘ maskilim ’’, an outstanding 
educationalist and writer, was an enthusiastic follower of Moses Mendelsohn 
in his religious and philosophical ideas,? and of David Friedlander in his political 
and social programme.* 

The problem of the emancipation of Jews constituted one of the major 
issues of internal policy in the short-lived autonomous Kingdom of Poland. 
Tugendhold was deeply interested in this problem and he was in constant 
touch with the responsible quarters, since, in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Censorship Board for Hebrew Books and Periodicals, he had to deal directly 
with the President of the Board, Abbé Luigi Aloisio Chiarini (1789-1832) ,° 
an Italian scholar, professor of ecclesiastical history and oriental languages 
at the University of Warsaw and the “ spiritus movens ” of the Old Testament 
Believers’ Board, a governmental body set up to further the reform of Jews, 
Chiarini, notwithstanding his rather superficial knowledge of semitic languages. 


1 Vindiciae Judaeorum or a letter in answer to certain questions propounded by a noble 
and learned gentleman touching the reproach cast on the nation of the Jewes ; wherein all 
objections ave candidly and yet fully cleared, London, 1656. 

2 Manasseh ben Israel Rettung der Juden. Aus dem Englischen tibersetzt. Nebst einer 
Vorrede von Moses Mendelssohn. Als ein Anhang in des Hrn. Kriegsvaths/CHRISTIAN 
WitHELM/Doum, Abhandlung : Ueber die biirgerliche Verbesserung dey Juden . . . Berlin 
und Stettin . . . 1782. 

3 See the preface to his Polish translation of MENDELSOHN’s Phaedon. Fedon czyli o 
Niesmiertelnosci Duszy w trzech rvozmowach przez stawnego filozofa M. Mendelsohna przetozony 
na jezyk polski przez J. TUGENDHOLDA, Cztonka Sekretarza homitetu Cenzury do xiqg i pism 
Hebrejskich. WW Warszawie, 1829. (Phaedon, or: On the immortality of soul; three 
discourses by the famous philosopher M. Mendelsohn. Translated by J. Tugenhold the 
Member Secretary of the Censorship Board for Hebrew Books and Periodicals. In Warsaw 
1829. 

"1 Cf. D. FRIEDLANDER, Ueber die Verbesserung dey Isvaeliten im Konigreiche Polen. 
Ein von dey Regierung daselbst im Jahve 1816 abgefordertes Gutachten. Berlin, 1819. _ 

5 Crampt, S., Necrologia del canonico Luigi Chiarini Profess. delle lingue orientali ed 
autichita ebvaiche nella Universita Alessandrina in Varsavia, membro del Comitato ebraico 
nel vegno di Polonia . . . Verona, 1832; Polski Slownik Biograficzny (Polish Biographical 
Dictionary), vol. iii, p. 290. 


Sl 
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made Jewish studies the springboard of his career. His attempts at scholarship 
did not do him much credit among the learned,? but, combined with incontesi 
able skill and social talents, they secured for him, an unchallenged position 9: 
an expert and authority on all Jewish problems. Chiarini did not considd 
himself to be an antisemite : he condemned the extremism of both the moder) 


and old Jew-haters. His programme of enlightenment and reform was i 
some respects akin to that of the Jewish educated classes. But he regarde; 
Jewish religion as the main cause of all the cultural and social handicap; 
of Jews, and he made emancipation conditional upon their religious reforni 
He advocated the ‘“‘spontaneous return ’’ from the historical Judaism to th 
pure forms of Mosaism, i.e. the shifting of the centre of gravity from th 
Talmud to the Torah. In this he was not far distant from the ideas of som) 
Jewish progressive circles in Germany and in Poland. But, what presente 
a grave and immediate danger, not only to the work of emancipation but f 
the Jewish community as well, was Chiarini’s condition of an anteceder 
upheaval in Jewish life and ideas and his attack upon the backwardness ant 
immorality of historical Judaism and of its mainstay, the Talmud. This wai 
the reason why Chiarini’s plan of a French translation of the Babylonia‘ 
Talmud * was met with a storm of criticism both on the part of liberal quartez| 
in Europe ‘ and of the Jews themselves.® 1) 

Undeterred by this opposition, Chiarini continued with his reformaton/ 
crusade, vigorously supported in governmental quatters. The development «| 
trade and commerce due to the purposeful policy of pririce Lubecki, the Presiden} 
of the Bank of Poland, and the pressure exercised by liberal opinion made som) 
measure of emancipation seem imminent. The Council of State (i.e. the Cabind 
of the Kingdom) adopted dilatory tactics, however, and welcomed the Abbé} 
Anti-Talmudic zeal. It was no wonder that Chiarini secured in July, 1829, fro 
the Emperor Nicolas I a considerable grant towards a six-volume edition of tk} 
Talmud. By then, however, he already had another trump up his sleeve. |} 

In the spring of 1828 Chiarini induced the Old Testament Believers Boaaj 


1 A memorial entitled: I funerali degli Ebrei Polacchi, a critical review of IpPoLt 
ROSELLINI’s work on the vocalization of Hebrew (see Nuova Collezione d’Opuscoli Litteral 
compilata per cura dei Signort ABBATE G. BRuNI, étc., Bologna, 1824), a Hebrew Grammih 
(Warsaw, 1826), and a Polish-Hebvew Dictionary (Warsaw, 1829). As Chiarini did 
speak Polish, the grammar and dictionary were written originally in Latin and adapted f4 
Poles by Peter Chlebowski. : ! 

2 See: Risposta d’Ippolito Rosellini al Sig. Abbate Luigi Chiarini . . . rispetto 
Antichita de Punti Vocali . . . Bologna, 1824, and STERN ABRAHAM—Recenzya dziela pil 
Stownik hebrajski .. . obejmujqca wiecej niz 700 artykuléw, kidve wykazujq wiece] vq 
900 bieddw i uchybien . . . Warszawa, 1830 (Review of the work s.t. Hebrew Dictionary .. 
containing over 700 articles which exhibit over 900 errors and mistakes . . . Warsaw, 1836) 
Stern accused Chiarini, that his work verged on plagiarism. Tugendhold was said to ha: 
assisted Stern in the compilation of the criticism. 

: Ale Warszawski, vol. iv, 1826. 

EUGNOT—WNotice sur un projet formé & Varsovie de publiey une traducti } 
Thalmoud, Revue Encyclopédique, cs xxxvili, April, 1828, emai > | 
5 See, for example, J. Cu. HarBerstam—Einige kritische Bemerkungen wber 
Projekt einer franzdsischen Ubersetzung des Babylonischen Thalmuds. Warschau, 18¢4 

There exists a Polish translation of this pamphlet by J. Tugendhold. 3 
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(which consisted exclusively of Christians) to establish at the University of 
| Warsaw a seminary of Jewish Antiquities for ten Christian students who, 
on completing a four years’ course of Hebrew, Yiddish, history, and rabbinical 
} studies, would continue the work of reform. From this seminary, which opened 
on ist May, Chiarini’s work issued: the two volumes of Théorie du Judaisme, 
» published in Paris in January, 1830,! but announced previously at the beginning 


_ of 1829.2 


The work, dedicated to Nicholas I, aimed at liberating the ‘‘ unfortunate 
Jews” from the “ tyranny of the Talmud ” by exposing its intellectual worth- 
lessness and moral perversity and thus prompting Jews to “a spontaneous 
return from Judaism to Mosaism ’’. The author also recommended his methods 
of reform as being applicable not only to Polish Jews but to the whole 

of European Jewry. The way was now paved for the translation itself. 


Chiarini’s Théorie du Judaisme, an inept recast of the old Entdecktes 
| Judenthum by Eisenmenger, sounded a menacing warning to the Jews of 
Russia and Poland and constituted an immediate danger to those legislative 
)measures which were finally to be set afoot 4nd which—with all their incon- 
gruencies and limitations—were tending towards some improvement in the 
social status of at least the upper classes of Polish Jewry. It was no wonder that 
the attack was met with a prompt reaction in the shape of pamphlets written 
spontaneously and independently by two outstanding Jewish scholars, 
L. Zunz and the historian J. M. Jost, Tugendhold’s school-mate and friend. 
Both pamphlets very learnedly exposed Chiarini as a follower of Eisenmenger. 
This was not a great discovery, since Chiarini quite freely avowed his admira- 
tion for, and his dependence on, this cherished authority, on whom he relied 
also in his official capacity as the censor of Hebrew books and periodicals. 
What strikes one, though, is that both the polemical pamphlets lack the neces- 
sary polemical warmth—perhaps because the polemists themselves were not 
quite sure of their hostility to all the ideas propounded by their adversary. 


There was, however, a point in Chiarini’s book which should have made 


1 Théorie du Judaisme appliquée & la Réforme des Israélites de tous les pays de V Europe, 
et servant en méme temps d’ouvrage préparatoire a la version du Thalmud de Babylone, par 
Vabbé L. A. CHIARINI. Paris, 1830, 2 vols. 

2 Observations sur un article de la Revue Encyclopédique dans lequel on examine le 
projet de traduiry le Talmud de Babylon, suivies du Programme de la Théorie du Judaisme. 
Paris, 1829. 

3 The first and last two volumes of the translation were published in Leipzig in 1831 
under the title: Le Talmoud de Babylone traduit en langue frangaise et completé par celui 
de Jérusalem et par d’autres monuments de l’antiquité Judaique. The translation is rather 
uncritical and the text often compiled at pleasure from heterogenous sources. The index 
reflects the tendencies of the “‘ Théorie du Judaisme”’ and tends to support its theses. 

4 Beleuchtung der Théovie du Judaisme des Abbé Chiarni, von Dr. Zunz. Berlin, 1830. 

Was hat Herr Chiavini in Angelegenheiten der Europdischen Juden geleistet ? Eine 
freimiithige unparteische Beleuchtung des Werkes Théorie du Judaisme ... par I’ abbé 
L. A. Chiarini . . . von Dr. J. M. Jost Vorsteher einer héheren Biirgerschule in Berlin. 
Berlin, 1830. The British Museum copy of Tugendhold’s translation Vindiciae Judaeorum 
(see below) bears his autograph dedication to Jost “‘ in token of deepest esteem and sincere 
friendship ’’. 
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their blood boil: the ritual murder charge.1 This was met with a vigorous and 
intensely provocative protest by a French Jew in a journal dedicated to matters} 
of religion.2 But it was not entirely adequate. Chiarini’s infamous and\ 
maliciously-worded accusation, containing a reference to an alleged incident 
in Warsaw in 1827, was liable to provoke direct anti-Jewish feelings. Incidents; 
of 1815-16 in Miedzyrzecz, Wiodawa, Siedlce, and a later one in Iwaniskai) 
brought about two protracted trials and an unpleasant legal clash with tha! 
central authorities. The great trial in Wieliz (Russia) was then in full ee 


Public opinion in Poland was poisoned by the tales. An energetic counteraction 
was necessary. . li 
It was Tugendhold who entered the lists, and his weapon was the Vindictaal] 
Judaeorum. A i 
Tugendhold knew Manasseh ben Israel’s work from two translations—e 
Hebrew one by a Polish Jew, Samson Bloch from Zamoéé, printed in Vienna ini) 
1817, and the German one published by Moses Mendelsohn. He had long hac! 
in mind a Polish translation, and already in his preface to Mendelsohn’s Phaedon 
(January, 1828) had promised it to his readers. In 1828-9 probably he translatec: 
into Polish Mendelsohn’s text with the Preface, omitting, however, all thay! 
Mendelsohn had written against intellectual censorship ; and he later prefacea( 
the translation with a tract of his own entitled “ Discourse on the accusation) 
against the Old Testament People concerning the requirement of Christiany 
blood for certain religious ceremonies or some other use ”’. 
As Mendelsohn’s text is a translation from a late and not quite correc 
reprint,? and as Tugendhold has taken a few liberties with the translatio 
there are in the final Polish text some divergencies from the English original |} 
but the Polish translation is fluent and it reflects well Menasseh ben Israel’s) 
ideas. Tugendhold’s “ Discourse’, in which he proves himself to be a well 
read and skilful polemist, completes the arguments of the older writer by supply; 
ing the Polish reader with additional material taken from official Catholia| 
sources and Polish historians, using, for example, the standard book on Jews) 
in Poland by the eminent scholar and educationalist Thaddeus Czacki.4 Tugend 
hold traces the history of the ritual murder affairs in Poland up to the allegec 
incident of 1827 (which proved to be achildren’s hoax), and he shows the base4 
lessness of the accusations which had been brought forward by Chiarini’: 
predecessor, Stephen Zukowski, the priest responsible for the tragic triald] 
in Sandomierz, 1690.° 
Tugendhold’s translation of the German Vindiciae Judaeorum and his 
“Discourse ’’ remained, however, in his desk. The cause of this reticence is 
not clear and it is further obscured by Tugendhold’s allegation that he wantec 


1 op. cit., vol. i, p. 355-6. 
® Gazette des Cultes, Journal Consacré aux Matiéres Religieuses, No. 74/1830. 
_ * The English text was taken from The Phoenix, or Revival of Scarce and Valuable 

Pieces, nowhere to be found but in the Closets of the Curios. London, 1708. 

4 T. Czacki, Rozprawa o Zydach. Wilno, 1807 (Discourse on Jews.) 

5 Zukowski, Stefan—Proces kryminalny o dziecie Jerz. Krasnowskiego od Zydédu 
zamordowane. Sandomierz, 1713-1773. (The criminal trial concerning the child of Georg 
Krasnowski murdered by Jews.) The book is a monument of superstition, 
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to win more confidence among his compatriots before publishing the work, 
or otherwise desired it to be published posthumously. Perhaps—if the trans- 
lation was ready before the appearance of the Théorie du Judaisme—he 
preferred not to draw the attention of the public to the problem, with a view 
to some particular incident which—he hoped—was about to be smoothed 
away. But, if the translation was made later and the “ Discourse” was from 
the beginning directed against Chiarini, Tugendhold’s official position may have 
prevented him from publication. True, he had lent his pen to Halberstam ; 
there was some talk that he had assisted Abraham Stern in his criticism of 


Chiarini’s Hebrew-Polish Dictionary; and he had once himself taken the 


liberty of rising against his superior, but, apparently, he was rather unwilling 
to repeat this performance. It was only during the feverish summer of 1831, 


in the Polish—Russian war, that Tugendhold resumed his work. 


The rising of November, 1830, was enthusiastically greeted by the educated 
Jewish classes who hoped that the national liberation and the imminent 
democratic reconstruction would bring in their wake social emancipation. 


- The revolutionary circles with their social and cultural aims were, indeed, quite 


sympathetic. Tugendhold himself had started his literary career as a brother 


in penmanship of the leader and martyr of the libertarian conspiracy, Major 


Walerian Lukasinski, when both of them attacked an anonymous pamphlet 
advocating the wholesale deportation of Jews to the desert steppes of New 
Russia as the only means of solving the Jewish problem.? Now, he embraced 
the cause of revolution, joined the National Guard, and the radical Patriotic 
Society, and took an active part in the movement for the emancipation of 
peasants.® 

The revolutionary democratic circles who had initiated the rising were, 
however, unable to master the situation and from the very beginning the direc- 
tion of the rising passed into the hands of the conservatives who were backed 
by the military and the bureaucracy, and who for the most part were out- 
spokenly unsympathetic towards the Jews. The pro-revolutionary movement 
itself did not attract the whole of the Jewish community: the Orthodox, 
scared by the growing threat of reformation, kept aloof, and in Lithuania they 
were on the whole pro-Russian. A few serious incidents resulted, feelings ran 
high, the old accusations were revived and it seems that new ritual murder 
charges were set afoot. 

Tugendhold, who had lost almost his whole family in the epidemic which 
had ravaged Warsaw, himself ill, dispirited and embittered, decided that 
the time was ripe for publishing the translation of Manasseh ben Israel’s work. 


1 In Gazeta Polska, October, 1829. " 

2 TUGENDHOLD, J.—Jerobaat, czyli Mowa o Zydach, napisana z powodu wysztego 
bezimiennie pisemka p.t. Sposdb na Zydéw (Warszawa, 1818). (Ierobaal, or: A Discourse 
on Jews, written in connection with an anonymously published pamphlet entitled “ A 
remedy against Jews’’.) ’ 

3 See TUGENDHOLD’s reply to the vemarks of Mr. J. G. on the state of the Polish peasanis, 
published in a special supplement to the ‘“‘ Warsaw Courrier” of 22nd April, 1831, Nr. 110. 
In this leaflet Tugendhold combatted the old assertion that the Jews were responsible for 
the misery of the Polish peasants, 
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He completed his “‘ Discourse ”’, or rather the part exposing Chiarini’s bad faith,? 


and added a pathetic appeal to the educated Polish classes. The book appeared | 


in July, 1831.7 4 
The subsequent defeat of the rising closed the history of Manasseh b. Israel’s 

posthumous struggle for the rights and honour of Jews in Poland—but not in 

Western Europe. In the course of the anti-Chiarini campaign Zunz described the 


Jewish problem as the “‘ yet unripe fruit of the growing civilization “—not | 
without expectant confidence, however, that the reaping-time was at hand.3 | 


Half a century later, in the midst of the fully developed civilization, a recurrent 


spell of the Eisenmengers and Chiarinis in ‘the persons of the Rohlings and | 


Stéckers brought about a revival of the old libel and Manasseh had to rise 
once more from his grave and the ‘‘ Voice from the seventeenth century against | 
the Slanderers ” rang out once more.* It was a Jewish publisher from Bamberg | 
who took the Vindiciae Judaeorum from Mendelsohn’s hands in 1882—as 
Tugendhold had done fifty-three years earlier. The publisher—a German | 
patriot as Tugendhold had been a Polish one—fully subscribed (without 
naming the author) to the accusation raised by August Mommsen against 
Treitschke’s antisemitic propaganda, the accusation of disrupting national 
unity.® : 


The Bamberg edition seems to be the last one prompted by an interest that | | 


was not purely antiquarian. The defence passed into the more able hands of the 


Delitzsches and Cassels. But the Bamberg publisher is: unfortunately still right | | 
in saying that “It is a sad sign of our times that words spoken centuries ago | 


by noble warriors for true religion and true toleration . . . are still valid ’’.® 


M. WAJSBLUM. 
London. 


1 The main part of the Discourse was apparently written before November, 1830, 
since it contained a translation of the prayer for sovereigns—an argument for the, 
loyalty of Jews, quite in the line of the dedication of the translation of ‘‘ Phaedon ” to)} 


the memory of the late Emperor Alexander I—but rather incongruous at a time of revolution | 
and war against the reigning sovereign. But the exposure of Chiarini must have been 
written entirely or completed during the war, since it mentions Tugendhold’s pamphlet ; 
Dumania Izvaelity na warcie (Reflections of an Israelite Sentry), written at the beginning | 
of December, 1830, and published in 1831 (probably in January). 


* Obrona Izvaelitow przez Rabbi Manasse ben Izvael czyli odpowiedé tegoz, dana uczonemu |} 


4 dostoynemu Anglikowt na kilka tego zapytan wegledem niektérych zarzutéw Izvaelitom | 


czynionych. Ovaz Rozprawa o czynionym ludowi starozakonnemu zarzucie potrzeby krwi H | 


chrzescianskiey do iakiegos obrzqdku religiynego, czy teé do inmego ieszcze usythu. Przez: 
J. Tugendholda. Warszawie, 1831, clxvi + 146 pp. (Defence of Israelites by Rabbi Manasseh , 
ben Israel, or: his Reply given to a learned and distinguished Englishman upon a few’ 
questions concerning certain accusations against Israelites. Together with a Discourse : 
on the reproach against the Old Testament People concerning the requirement of Christian | 
blood for certain religious ceremonies or some other use.) 

3 op. cit., p. 3. 

_ 4 Rabbi Manasseh ben Israel: Rettung dey Juden, tibersetzt von Moses Mendelssohn. , 
Eine Stimme aus dem 17 Jahrhundert gegen die Verleumder/pt. i/. Bamberg, 1882. Verlag | 
der W. E. Heppleschen Buchhandlung, 32 pp. 

SHOpaclts, poze 
$ op. cit., p. 1, 


| 
| 


{ 


ay 


| A NOTE ON THE EPITAPH OF JONAH DURAN 


| The article on the epitaph of Jonah Duran in the last issue of the Journal 
of Jewish Studies failed to direct attention to the essential problem presented 
by this newly discovered relic of the past. It was brought to light, the editors 
inform us, in a farmhouse not far from Toulon: and they conclude that the 
person whom it commemorates, who died in 1625 (?), exercised Rabbinical 
functions in that city. They fail however to take account of the fact that the 
Jews were expelled from Provence (except the Papal possessions) at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It is conceivable that a furtive community 
lingered, or was reconstituted, at Marseilles (though not, indeed, at Toulon, 
which has no Jewish record of any significance). But a monument of this sort 
presupposes a strong communal organization and power of expression, of which 
we have not the slighest evidence otherwise. 


| There are two other alternative explanations (short of assurhing an error 
of date) for the presence of the stone where it was found. One is, that it was 
brought to Toulon from North Africa as ballast or loot: this hardly seems to 
‘me probable—there is no lack of native stones in the South of France. The 
other is that the learned Rabbi whom it commemorates died here in isolation, 
the tombstone set up over his grave being brought over probably from Algiers 
teady-cut. (This would not be a unique instance: cf. M. Schwab, Inscriptions 
Hébraiques de la France, pp. 195-201 ; one of the inscriptions here in question, 
of 1574, being of the same metrical type as the Duran epitaph.) He might have 
died at sea, or en voyage by land ; or he might have been taken prisoner during 
a raid on the African coast and carried away, perhaps as a galley-slave (this 
would explain the fact that he died in the neighbourhood of Toulon). This 
explanation receives a certain degree of confirmation from the phraseology of 
the inscription, especially the phrases 70193 m51n (a deliberate variation 
of 3X52 nDIn in Job xxxiii, 19) and wma NDINM, which is perhaps 
to be rendered not ‘shattered by his anguish” but “shattered by 
his service’. The date of death is obviously conveyed by Jod°3 4—i.e. 
Nisan 2nd (at this point, the footnote references of the edition are confused). 
Incidentally, there is no reason why the final © of AYSwn should not be 
included in the computation of the year rather than of the millenary, making it 
1630 rather than 1625. 


C. RoTH. 
Oxford. 
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Cecit Rotu. The Intellectual Activities 
of Medieval English Jewry. (The 
British Academy Supplementary 
Papers, No. VIII.) pp. 74. London 
[1949]. Published for the British 
Academy by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 


Oxford University Press. Price 
tos. 6d. 
The lively “querelle’”” among 


Anglo-Jewish scholars of the last 
century about the existence of intellec- 
tual activity in medieval English 
Jewry was—not surprisingly—a sterile 
one. The paucity of literary monu- 
ments that have survived from the 
medieval period, and the lack of an 
edition of the apparently important 
work, Ez Hayyim, written by Jacob 
of London (if it is indeed English), 
- seem to have induced the historians 
of Anglo-Jewry to adopt a method of 
historical investigation, in which a 
great deal of imagination and ingenuity 
was expended on mere conjecture. 

Dr. Roth’s latest publication repre- 
sents a very able summing up of the 
work done by the author himself and 
by his predecessors in this field of 
study. Many ancient and modern 
errors are set right in it and, in 
addition, it is claimed, many aspects 
of the intellectual life of medieval 
English Jewry are disclosed for the 
first time. As there is no table of 
contents in Dr. Roth’s pamphlet it 
may be useful to indicate that its 
subject-matter is distributed among 
the following chapters: I, Books of 
medieval Anglo-Jewry (p. 7); II, 
The savants (p. 12); III, The begin- 
ning of Anglo-Jewish scholarship (p. 
18); IV, Some thirteenth century 
Talmudists (p. 24); V, The family 
of Moses of Bristol (p. 34) ; VI, Jacob 
of London and his Etz Hayyim (p. 39) ; 
VII, The Anglo-Jewish grammarians 
(p. 44); VIII, Belles-lettres (p. 48) ; 
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IX, Lesser Talmudic authorities (pt 
53); X, The Mystics (p. 62); XII 
Medicine and Science (p. 65); XII] 
Vernacular compositions ? (p. 70). 


Dr. Roth’s production, covering 4! 
very large range of research anc 
assembling:a wealth of widely scattered 
material, is a welcome addition tc 
scholarly literature, and its importance; 
is not diminished even if future 
research may qualify the author’? 
hope that it gives “ a definitive account 
of the intellectual life and productiori 
of medieval English Jewry” (p. 6))) 
Dr. Roth has not succeeded in freein 
himself completely from the meee 
followed by his predecessors—althougt}) 
it is only fair to state that he himselil 
provides the reader with the antidote; 
against conjecture. Thus, for example}, 
starting from the assumption (pp). 
66-7) that an English astrolabe/ 
with Hebrew lettering in the Science(! 
Museum, South Kensington (usually 
ascribed to the middle of the four; 
teenth century), belonged to a pre: 
expulsion English Jew, it is suggested 
that there was a Jewish astronomer ir} 
Oxford in the thirteenth century) 
who may have introduced the instru} 
ment “to the learned circles in the} 
town in which he lived’’, and a schoo} 
of Jewish astronomers in medievad 
England, who called themselves hozi 
But Dr. Roth himself states in note ; 
on p. 66 that the Hebrew lettering 
on the astrolabe “‘seems to be late 
than the fourteenth century ’’, anc 
he reminds us in note 2 on p. 67 tha 
in a medieval English documen}}) 
hozeh corresponds to the Latir 
“presbyter ’’. (Reference to ‘“‘ Thabi 
ben Kurra’’ who was not a Jew does 
not give any obvious support to the 
argument regarding Jewish interest inj 
science and astronomy in the Middld 
Ages.) 
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The conflation of all the references 
in the sources to a person called 
Menahem for the purpose of demon- 


| strating the existence of a “‘ distinct 
and important personality—the father 


perhaps of thirteenth-century Anglo- 


| Jewish scholarship ”’ (p. 24) is tempting 
_ but unconvincing. No English docu- 
ment refers to this Menahem as a 
_ scholar, and Dr. Roth himself, who on 
__p. 26 applies the title of ‘ Rabbi of 


. 
] 


Londres ’’, mentioned in the sources 


anonymously, to Menahem, states on 


p. 54 that this title ‘‘ was, as it seems, 


| normally given to Rabbi Moses ben 


~ Yom-Tob”’. 


The existence of another 
English scholar, Benjamin of Cam- 
bridge, also seems to the reviewer 
to be rather doubtful. The place name 
in the sources may be corrupted, and, 
in any case, according to MS. Adler 
2273, Benjamin was at one time in 
Germany. It may be that he was 


' there only as a traveller, as asserted 


by E. N. Adler. Much depends, of 
course, on the actual wording of the 
source. 

The hypothesis that there was in 
medieval Anglo-Jewry “a little group 
of persons who were known as pro- 
fessional ballad-singers’’, and who 
“provide an English parallel to the 
contemporary German Siisskind von 
@rimberg ....” (p. 71) rests on the 
occurrence in the sources of the mere 
names of Chanteur and Romaunzur. 
These names may mean anything 
— a family name, a sobriquet, a 
synagogal Reader, or perhaps even a 
ballad singer. So little is known about 
the people who bore these names that 
it must be far from certain that they 
provide a parallel to the Jewish 
Minnesinger. 

The usefulness of Dr. Roth’s publica- 
tion as a survey of data is only slightly 
marred by these conjectures, but it 
raises the general question. of the 
significance of the mere lists of names 
of scholars, which, through the un- 
fortunate lack of other material, are 
the main results achieved by the 


historians of the intellectual life of 
medieval English Jewry. It seems as 
if these historians have assumed 
that knowledge of the mere existence 
of scholars in England is tantamount 
to knowledge of the type of intellectual 
activity performed by them. This 
assumption seems to be married to the 
further assumption that the conditions 
and intellectual achievements of Jews 
in the Middle Ages were similar in all 
countries. This inference seems to find 
support in what Dr. Roth says on 
p- 12 and note 1: “On the other 
hand, this was the age when in the 
Rhineland and Northern France (to 
whose orbit English Jewry belonged) 
every township had its eager bands of 
students, who immersed themselves 
constantly in the study of the text of 
the Talmud and composed Addita- 
menta (Tosaphot) to older glosses. It 
was evidence perhaps not only of the 
keenness of their intellect, but also of 
the unexacting nature of the manner 
in which they earned their livelihood ; 
for money-lending is hardly a full- 
time occupation, and their leisure 
would otherwise have hung heavy 
on their hands.” And in the note: 
“ This materialistic explanation of the 
scholarly absorptions of medieval 
European Jewry did not entirely 
escape contemporaries: cf. the naive 
observations of the fifteenth-century 
German student, Joseph b. Moses, 
Leket Iosher, i, 119.’’ But, one may 
ask, is this picture of a uniform 
medieval European Jewry quite 
correct ? Were the conditions of 
incipient capitalism in fifteenth-century 
Germany the same as in twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century England and 
Northern France ? Money-lending in 
medieval England may have been 
quite an exacting occupation—it in- 
volved executions of debts by seizure, 
and then management of real property, 
and it was connected with commercial 
transactions. 


It may be suggested that an a prion 
assumption of a uniform intellectual 
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activity of medieval European Jewry, 
developing everywhere the same kind 
of Talmudic lore, distracts the atten- 
tion of historians from the most 
interesting and peculiar features of 
medieval Anglo-Jewry. Dr. Roth 
writes on p. 15 that “ The surviving 
Anglo-Jewish legal deeds (Shetaroth, 
“ starrs ’’) of the twelfth and thirteenth 
- centuries are among the most interest- 
ing and elaborate of the medieval 
period from any country in Europe 
that are now extant, and demonstrate 
both the mastery of the intricacies of 
Talmudic law and a good knowledge 
of Hebrew on the part of ordinary 
businessmen, even in remote places ”’ 
The English starrs are, however, 
rather less elaborate than those in 
other countries (cf. for example, the 
Catalan starrs), and they do not show 
the mastery of the intricacies of Tal- 
mudic law and the knowledge of 
Hebrew which are shown by similar 
documents in other countries. Their 
striking features are their simplicity, 
their departure from the usual rabbinic 
formularies, and their quaint and often 
ungrammatical Hebrew (except in the 
case of a group of starrs, in particular 
from Norwich). Some of the starrs 
read as translations from Latin, and 
the influence of non-Jewish formularies 
is clearly reflected in almost all of 
t.«: Might not an exhaustive study 
of the language of the starrs and of the 
evolution of their formularies reveal 
some of the characteristic features of 
medieval Anglo-Jewry and throw light 
on: their proper intellectual physiog- 
nomy ? Whoever approaches the study 
of the intellectual activity of medieval 
Anglo-Jewry must pay due attention 
to the great handicaps with which this 
Jewry had to contend. The business- 
men who arrived in England found 
no tradition of Jewish lore in the 
country and they had to build it up. 
Books seem to have been scarce—even 
the results of Dr. Roth’s most minute 
research and generous allowance are 
rather meagre in this respect. The fact 


that a mother of a bride provides; 
her future son-in-law with a Bible MS. 
so that he may study it during the; 
four intervening years before the: 
marriage (see the betrothal deed of 
Judith, daughter of Belassez) may also} 
be taken as an indication that books | 
were a rare commodity. And it is nott 
always safe to assume that all Hebrew } 
MSS. in medieval England must have 2 
belonged to pre-Expulsion English) 
Jews. Thus, for example, the MS. of! 
Kimhi in St. John’s College, Cam-- 
bridge, which came from Norwichi 
Priory, was acquired by the latter after 
1325 [see N. R. Ker, Transactions of} 
the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, , 
i (1949), p. 21, No. 89]. It is the: 
more remarkable that, despite 21, 
these handicaps, the achievements 0 
medieval Anglo-Jewry are conspicuous. h 
Dr. Roth’s pamphlet is very welll. 
produced and contains only a few) 
misprints: p. 21, line 7 from top:) 
read Nadib ‘for Nadin ; p. 24, line 22 
from bottom: read Manser (or 
Manserus) for Manasserus ; ine: 
12 from bottom: insert 3 after n. | 
64, line 6 from bottom: re 


ro) 


had been ee 
J. L. TEICHER. 
Cambridge. 


Ketey Shem Tob, vol. iii (Passover Rituail 
and Liturgy). By RaBBi SHEM TOE} 
GAGUINE. pp. xxxii; 391. 42s 
Obtainablé from S. E. Saul, 2& 
Craven Street, London, W.C. 2. [I 
Hebrew. ] 


It is nearly 120 years since Zun 
Gottesdienstiche Vortrdge appeared 
marking the first real milestone on the 
road of Jtdische Wissenschaft. The} 
latter was the product of the age o: 
Jewish Enlightenment and Emancipa 
tion, begotten, to some extent perhaps 


| 


, 
3 


; 
: 
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- of fear. The early founders of Jewish 


studies were afraid that the awaken- 
ing of other interests might consign 


' the literary heritage of Judaism to 
' oblivion ; and the reward of Zunz and 


| 


classified, 


his followers is that even though 
Piyyut has ceased to be a force in 
Ashkenazic Jewish life, it is at least 
codified, and reasonably 
accessible to specialists, instead of dis- 


“appearing—at worst for ever, at best 


to be rediscovered like the work of the 
earliest Payyetanim from the Genizah. 


' The age of Enlightenment and Emanci- 


pation has now given place to that 
of Jewish Nationalism. Jewish Scholar- 
ship is more necessary now than ever 
before if Judaism is to weather the 
storm, for Judaism in 1949 faces a far 
more serious crisis than it did in 
1848. Whereas Zunz’ generation were 
apprehensive of the loss of Jewish 
memory, to-day we have to face the 
stark possibility of the extinction of 
Jewish life as hitherto known. As 
before in history, e.g. at the time of 
the redaction of the Mishnah, if we 


‘are to preserve we must codify. Thus 


it is that in 1934, when parts i and ii 
of Rabbi Gaguine’s study in ceremonial 
and ritual appeared, his work was 
important: it is scarcely too much 
to say that in 1950 it is vital. The 
author is therefore to be congratulated 
on the appearance of part iii, which 
deals mainly with the ritual, customs, 
and liturgy connected with Passover. 


The work follows the lines of the 
previous volume and although the 
theme of Passover which runs through 
it makes the volume an entity, Rabbi 
Gaguine is not averse from exploring 


byways, as the extremely helpful 
index will show. He discusses at 
length the differences between 


Ashkenasic and Sephardic practice in 
general (p. xxv), and their differences 


in liturgy in a long excursus (p. 273 ff.). 


The latter (as indeed the whole work) 
would be even better if it were less 
prolix—this is the one major criticism 
that one ventures to bring against so 


useful a contribution to scholarship. 
The author shows that the reputation 
of Moses Isserlin as invariably tighten- 
ing the ruling of the Shulhan ‘Arukh 
is unjustified, and he assembles a 
number of instances where in fact 
Isserlin relaxes Caro’s ruling even 
though the latter has the support of 
the Talmud and Posekim. Chajes 
(quoted, p. xxix) had explained this as 
due to the sorry economic and political 
condition under which the Ashkenasim 
lived as contrasted with the free and 
easy life that was prevalent in Spain, 
so that some relaxation was inevitable. 
Rabbi Gaguine doubts the validity 
of this argument in view of Jacob b. 
Asher’s plaints about the slackness 
and nonconformity to be found in the 
Iberian Peninsula in contrast with the 
more rigorous standards of Ashkenasic 
Jewry. As regards the liturgical 
differences, the author traces briefly 
the growth of the liturgy from its 
early oral form, in which the set 
formulae of Berakhoth, etc., only were 
stereotyped. He doubts the existence 
of the prayer book of R. Jose, referred 
to at the end of TF. J. (Evubinvau, 
and thinks that R. Jose merely 
promulgated some calendar rules. He 
attributes the adoption of R. Amram’s 
prayer book in Spain to the desire of 
the leaders of Spanish Jewry to impose 
a standardized liturgy and eliminate 
the manifold differences between the 
rites of the various communities. R. 
Amram’s prayer book, which reached 
France and Germany through Spain, 
reflects the authentic Babylonian tradi- 
tion, ascending through the Geonim 
and Saboraim to Amoraic times. 


Reference must be made to the 
careful collation of variants in the 
Passover Haggadah (p. 194 ff.) and the 
discussion of the earliest translations 
into the vernacular (p. 128). References 
to the rendering of the early paragraphs 
are found in the Mahzor Vitry, the 
Manhig, and the Kol Bo, The earliest 
complete translation recorded is that 
of Rabbi “J” of London, whom 
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the author identifies either with R. 
Jacob of Orleans, martyred in England 
in 1189, or R. Jacob’ of London, 
appointed as Presbytevatus omnium 
Judaeorum by King John on his 
accession in 1199. In either case, the 
translation would have been into 
Norman French and not into English, 
as suggested by Rabbi Gaguine. But 
one wonders whether there may not 
have existed rudimentary Haggadoth 
in Greek for use in the Diaspora in 
ancient times, though such_ versions 
would probably have been confined to 
a few scriptural passages such as 


Deut. xxvi, 5-8, and perhaps the} 
Blessing ’Asher ge’alanu. 

Rabbi Gaguine looks forward to the } 
establishment of a Sanhedrin repre-- 
sentative of world Jewry which shall | 
standardise Jewish practice and liturgy | 
once and for all. Those who fail to) 
endorse this hope will be all the more } 
grateful to the author for his codifica- - 
tion and preservation of much which, , 
alas ! it would be futile to expect can | 
much longer resist the encroachments 5 
of the century of the common man. 


RAPHAEL LOEWE. 


Leeds. , 
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